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The Christian Register 


Illinois Conference Votes to Form 
Tri-State North Central Conference 


HE Illinois Unitarian Conference will 

invite the Unitarian conferences of 
Indiana and Wisconsin to a joint meeting 
at Rockford, Ill, next year, with the 
intention of forming a North Central Con- 
ference. The vote to do this was the chief 
action at the fifty-fifth annual meeting 
of the Conference, September 29-30, at 
Bloomington, Ill. The Conference, which 
elected as president Benjamin A. Polzin, 
a layman of All Souls Church, Evanston, 
Tll., was notable for the quality of the ad- 
dresses and the enthusiasm of the dele- 
gates. 

At a sectional meeting Monday night 
of the Federation of Religious Liberals, 
Rey. Charles E. Snyder of Sioux City, 
Jowa, and Judge Roger 8S. Galer of Mt. 
Pleasant, Iowa, gave addresses. Mr. Sny- 
der defined the faith of religious liberals, 
while Judge Galer named three funda- 
mentals of that faith which he said were 
the same as those of historic creeds. 

Mr. Snyder said, in part: 

“The older forms of religion are based 
upon a melancholy assertion that man is 
spiritually impotent and has no power 
within himself to accomplish any spiritual 
values. This gloomy and hopeless attitude 
toward humankind is variously taught 
outside the orthodox church. Our litera- 
ture is full of a morose and melancholy 
idea that life is a futile business, with 
only bitter dissolution as the years go by. 
Our books and plays are permeated with 
that pessimistic outlook. 

“Another generation of intellectual 
aristocrats, with boasting attitude, burn- 
ingly expresses its distrust of the human 
race and its prospects. H. L. Mencken is 
the high priest of this present group, 
which sneers at human nature and teaches 
its impotence with all the vehemence of 
Calvinism, yet with the theology left out. 

“The liberal gospel begins with an ex- 
actly opposite definition of human nature. 
We believe in the native possibilities of 
man, spiritually and mentally, and that 
the chief end of man is to cultivate those 
inherent potencies.” 

Despite the fact that certain old con- 
ceptions of religion have vanished, Judge 
yaler said in his address, there are still 
three frontiers which have not been 
passed. There can still be religion in the 
modern world, he said, because there are 
three basie conceptions in religion which 
are by no means destroyed by science. 
These are the frontiers, he said, of order, 
beauty, and love. 

“The great fact which lies at the basis 
of all scientific exploration and discovery 
is that law is universal—that things can 
be depended on. 

“Beauty was regarded as the exclusive 
possession of artists and exceptional souls. 
It is not the least of the benefits conferred 
by science that we are to-day discovering 
beauty in everything—in clod as well as 
in star, in rock as well as in flower, in 
mind which produces the lily as well as 
in the lily itself. 


“Ts the universe really good and be 
neficent?”’ he asked. “We will admit, you 
say, that universal law prevails and that 
beauty exists on every side. But love— 
we do not always see that! Evil exists 
everywhere and things happen without 
regard to the quivering flesh of human 
victims. 

“Religion cannot fully answer this ques- 
tion’, said Judge Galer. “There are still 
mysteries we cannot unravel. Suffice it 
to say that the whole trend, at least of 
our liberal faiths to-day, is toward regard- 
ing evil as mere defect and imperfection 
which is gradually though slowly being 
eliminated.” 

Rabbi Felix A. Levy of Chicago, II, 
spoke Tuesday afternoon on “Behaviorism 
and Religion”, and Rev. Walton E. Cole 
of Chicago on “Man and the New Uni- 
verse’. Rabbi Levy declared that the 
theory of behaviorism was evolved by 
men who were personally angered by 
the thought of God, and so developed a 
doctrine denying not only God but con- 
sciousness itself. 

“Hyerything divine is eliminated in the 
behavioristic theory”, he said. “If every- 
thing is mechanistic, as it contends, what 
are human beings for? What is the pur- 
pose of the world? BHEyen a machine ex- 
hibits purpose; and yet they would have 
us think the world is without purpose. 

“I do not consider the attacks of be 
haviorism on religion dangerous”, he said. 
“I am confident that long after the be- 
haviorists are gone and their doctrines 
laughed to oblivion, religion will remain 
to bring hope, strength, and courage to 
mankind.” 


Mr. Cole spoke on the place of man in 
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the immense universe. “One clear night, 
centuries before the beginning of the 
Christian era’, he began, “a poetic Jew 
looked up at the starry heavens and was 
inspired to write, ‘When I consider Thy 
heavens, the work of Thy fingers, the 
moon and the stars which Thou hast 
ordained, what is man that Thou art 
mindful of him? 

“In the face of the vast dimensions of 
the universe, what is man? ‘That is a 
real problem of religion”, he _ said. 
“Quantitatively speaking, man is a speck 
of dust on a minor planet lost in the vast- 
ness of millions of island universes. 
Qualitatively speaking, man is a creating 
creature with aspirations, visions, realms 
of thought, and feeling. 

“T believe there is a message of hope 
in the new world view. Astronomically 
speaking, it is just dawn in our corner 
of the universe’, he said. “Before us lie 
a million million years. Man is just leay- 
ing the jungle of ignorance, superstition, 
and terror and has just commenced his 
march on the highway of understanding. 
The message of astronomy is also a re- 
minder of responsibility. While we are 
given confidence by a consideration of the 
time in which we have to build, the same 
immensity of time obliges us to build well. 

“The modern religious liberal courage- 
ously faces the new universe. If he is 
ever cast down by his relative insig- 
nificance when contrasted with the im- 
mensity of the universe, he need only re- 
eall the wise answer recently made to a 
pessimistic declaration that ‘astronomic- 
ally speaking, man is insignificant’. The 
reply was apt: ‘Astronomically speaking, 
man is the astronomer!’” 

Other officers elected are: Vice-presi- 
dent, Rey. Edwin C. Palmer of Blooming- 
ton; secretary, Rev. Daniel Sands of 
Quincy; treasurer, David A. Orebaugh 
of Chicago. 


Consummation 


GRACE R. 


PHILLIPS 


TWILIGHT and a flaming sunset grows 
Across the western sky as the blue of a day 
In the dying elusively fades away. Man, 
Lonely in his leisure, feels a vague 
Intrinsic urge to seek a kindred spirit. 


EVENING and shadows darken, merging 
In the dusk as one, blending all 


The campus. . 


. dulling silhouetted pines 


That stand so dark and tall and slender, deeply 
Rooted in the gathering gloom from where 

They tower high above the formless earth, 

And east their branches, draped in hanging moss, 
Black against an ember-glowing west! 

A yast tranquillity interfuses all— 

All but the mind of man, pressed by innate 


Yearnings... 


more subtile than of humankind. 


NIGHT and the stars brighten, shine vividly 
Prophetic through a thinning crimson veil 

Flooding with exaltation the soul of man: 

He, in serene at-onement, conceives his modest, 
Requisite part in the Eternal Process— 

Confirmed by the peace that only knowledge brings. 
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es tourist trail has only recently been 
extended to South America. American 
trade with the South American countries 
has become important only since the 
World War—Pan-Americanism is a com- 
paratively recent emphasis. President 
Hoover’s good-will tour to the southward 
i indicated a very important but a com- 
} paratively new trend in world affairs. 
ts The summer months are not the time in 
a which to make the South American tour, 
as the seasons are the reverse of our own. 
] Its great cities have luxurious hotels, but 
elsewhere accommodations leave much to 
be desired. The food is just enough dif- 
ferent from our own to be at times a 
trial. The distances to be traversed are 
great and the trip is an alternation of 
journeys by land and journeys by sea. 
But fortunately the steamship service, 
while infrequent in places, is comfortable 
and, in some eases, unusually good. 


“Greatest Liberty With Nature’ 


Mrs. Wiers and I are returning from a 
trip that will have consumed two months 
and a half but which has enabled us to 
visit the high spots of the southern con- 
tinent. We have journeyed down the west 
coast, had two weeks in the interior of 
; Peru and in Bolivia, lingered in the great 
cities of Chile and Argentina, crossed the 
Andes and returned via the east coast, 
with two interesting weeks in Brazil. It 
“has been a rapid survey, a _ bird’s-eye 
view; but it has given us very distinct 
impressions and vivid memories. 

The Panama Canal was a revelation to 
us, both entrancing and thrilling. It is 
unique to have a sylvan interlude in an 
ocean yoyage; to leave the boundless 
waters and sail from the turbulent Carib- 
bean into a pleasant countryside; to re- 
main on one’s steamship and yet to go 
out into the country—a country of tropi- 
cal jungle, of broad lakes and narrow, 
winding watercourses cut through the 
- rocky mountains. But entrancing as it is, 
eon thrill of it is yet greater. As one 
rneys through it, both the wonder of 
and the beauty of it grow upon him and 
e finds himself thrilled by both into 


mething that approaches ecstasy if he 
s himself go. He senses in it the marvel 
modern science and organization. He 
es the power and vision and benefi- 
of America at its best. He realizes 
y it draws the nations together and 
s to make mankind one. He wonders 
a material way it may not be the 
es i all oP works. What one 
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This is the third year in which Mr. 
Wiers has traveled to relatively un- 
known parts of the world and brought 
back his observations for THE Rects- 
ter. Last year he told ws much that it 
was good to know about China; the 
year before, his story about Mezico 
was the best article in brief com- 
pass that many of us ever read. 


of the seven wonders of the ancient 
world could compare with it? James 
Bryce rhapsodizes over it: “There is 
something in the magnitude and the 
methods of this enterprise which a poet 
might take as his theme. Never before 
on our planet have so much labor, so much 
scientific knowledge, and so much execu- 
tive skill been concentrated on a work 
designed to bring the nations nearer to 
one another and serve the interests of 
all mankind. It is the greatest liberty 
Man has ever taken with Nature.” 

Most of us are familiar with the Gulf 
Stream, but few know that a Humboldt 
Current sweeps out of the Antarctic north- 
ward along the western shores of South 
America to temper the heat of even the 
equatorial waters. A day after leaving 
Panama, one loses the summer. Father 
Neptune came aboard with his court as 
our vessel crossed the equator and initi- 
ated those who had never crossed the line 
before. These neophytes were copiously 
anointed, shampooed, and_ generally 
smeared with vividly colored liquids and 
compounds, shaved with an enormous 
razor, their shrinking forms deluged with 
ice water, and finally thrown into the 
swimming pool. 

_. The trip into Bolivia and the interior 
of Peru starts at Mollendo. The west 
eoast ports have no harbors, and one 
lands from the roadsteads in little boats. 
Mollendo is the worst of all, and one is 
swung out of the little boat in a chair 
danglingly suspended from a crane. The 
altitudes of the interior are great, and 
most travelers linger at Arequipa at an 
altitude of seven thousand, six hundred 
feet, to grow accustomed to the rarer 
air. Until recently, Harvard maintained 
its observatory there. Bl Misti, a volcanic 
eone almost as perfect as Fuji, rises to 
almost eighteen thousand feet right by 
Arequipa and is flanked by even higher 
snow-clad peaks. It is a matchless moun- 
tain vista. Beyond Arequipa the wonder- 
ful railroad ascends to altitudes of almost 
fifteen thousand feet and traverses passes 
higher than any mountain peak in the 


A Traveler Sees the Deep and Abiding Differences 


Between Races in South America and Our People 


continental United States. For almost four 
hundred miles, it is at an altitude of ten 
thousand feet. The dreaded soroche, or 
mountain sickness, always claims its vic- 
tims on every train and is no respecter 
of vigor or dignity. We were fortunately 
spared, albeit breathless at times and 
awaking often, gasping for air, our first 
night at Juliaca, in the world’s worst 
hostelry. But we were not immune from 
the cold. Fuel is exceedingly scarce on 
the high Andean plateau and the trains 
and hotels are unheated. One wears every 
garment he possesses and at times has 
to retreat ignominiously to bed. His best 
friend is the sun. When it shines, he is 
happy. When it sets or is clouded, his 
comfort and activity cease as his blood 
congeals. Like the Incas of these plateaus, 
he becomes a confirmed sun-worshiper. 
Starting on an all-day journey with the 
unheated chair car at a temperature of 
thirty-seven degrees Fahrenheit, and snow 
far down on all the surrounding heights 
and beside the tracks in some places, 
somewhat chills one’s enthusiasm. In La 
Paz, where we had a hotel room twenty 
feet by twenty by twenty, we hired a foot- 
wide electric heater for a dollar ten a 
day, and we could warm our hands and 
counted that a good investment. We grew 
accustomed to wearing overcoat and win- 
ter coat in the hotel dining rooms. 


Christ of the Andes 


But as we look back over a rich sum- 
mer, this trip to Cuzco, then back and 
across lofty Lake Titicaca and on to the 
Bolivian capital of La Paz, then down 
to the coast through burnt-out volcanic 
regions, by borax lakes, and through the 
nitrate deserts, seems exceptionally re- 
warding. The Indian life is rarely color- 
ful, the Indian costumes especially so. 
The Inca ruins are impressive. The snow- 
clad Andes of, midwinter challenge com- 
parison with any of the great mountain 
ranges. One looks on a hundred miles of 
snowy range from the steamer on Lake 
Titicaca. Llamas, alpacas, and vicufias are 
new to one’s experience and correspond- 
ingly interesting. 

We were at La Paz just after the 
Bolivian revolution. Our hotel room over- 
looked the central plaza where, less than 
three weeks before, machine guns had 
been turned on the unarmed crowd. Four 
hundred had been killed in the brief fight- 
ing of a week and rumor set the figure 
much higher. The deposed dictator—for 
the revolution had rightly succeeded—was 
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later on our boat to Valparaiso, a short, 
squat, swarthy, near-sighted little man, 
Dr. Hernando Siles, who essayed too 
great and too questionable a role. 

The famous Transandine Railroad was 
blocked for weeks in former winters, but 
miles of snowsheds have been built. The 
danger has been lessened but not elimi- 
nated, When we reached Santiago, the pic- 
turesque capital of Chile, situated at the 
foot of the Andes, whose peaks rise right 
above the city, we found that heavy snows 
had closed the road to all traffic. The 
hotels were filled with people waiting to 
get over. There is a regular weekly air 
service, but the planes rise to an altitude 
of twenty thousand feet and the weather 
was canceling some flights. There was a 
chance that the road might be blocked 
for many days. We began to talk very 
tentatively about the possible necessity 
of the flight. Some of us also began to 
consider the long detour around the moun- 
tains to the Argentine through the Chilean 
lakes, “the Switzerland of South Amer- 
ica’, a glorious summer trip but a ques- 
tionable winter one. Then one day the 
news spread rapidly that the road was 
open. No trains had gone across in twelve 
days—it is a semiweekly service—and it 
was a crowded train that took us up into 
the heights and the sanctuaries of the 
snow. It was an impressive world of 
virgin white. The snow plows and the 
gangs of shovelers were still at work. 
In many places the drifts rose above the 
roofs of the ears, but the tracks were 
clear. The highest tunnel and rails are 
ten thousand feet above the sea, and one 
crosses the boundary in the tunnel. It 
was a day we shall long remember and a 
fortunate day for us, for snows blocked 
the road again immediately. 

Hundreds of feet above the tunnel and 
at the top of the pass is the famous 
Christ of the Andes, seen only by sum- 
mer travelers who can linger for the 
mountain highway and await the next 
train. “Sooner shall these mountains 
crumble into dust than Argentines and 
Chileans break the peace to which they 
have pledged themselves at the feet of 
Christ the Redeemer.” When the statue 
was dedicated a quarter of a century ago, 
the Argentines stood on the soil of Chile 
and the Chileans on that of Argentina. 
And the peace has been kept. 

We of the north have little conception 
of the modern cities of the far south. 
Buenos Aires lacks scenic setting, but it 
is a colossus—possibly the future capital 
of the Latin races. It is larger than any 
of our cities except New York and Chi- 
cago, and is a successful rival of Phila- 
delphia. It already has a larger popula- 
tion of Italians than Rome and more 
Spaniards than Madrid. It has Parisian 
fashions months before New York has 
them. Its opera is equal to the Metropoli- 
tan. Its great paper, La Prensa, publishes 
more news, especially foreign news, than 
The New York Times does. Its shops are 
lavish, its wealth prodigal, its vigor and 
self-confidence and ambition are Napo- 
leonic. Rio de Janeiro has a matchless set- 
ting, a harbor where the mountains come 
to the sea, the Riviera of the West. Tropi- 
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cal verdure and almost fanastic heights— 
Sugar Loaf and Corcovado, the “Aunch- 
back”, and others rise hundreds of feet 
above the city and the harbor. Curving 
beaches bordered with parkways and 
boulevards extend for miles. Both of these 
great cities have the will to achieve. They 
have torn down hundreds of buildings, at 
the expense of millions of dollars, in order 
to eut new and wider streets. Rio has 
leveled hills and built out its waterfront 
in parks and stamped out yellow fever, 
and has made a pestilential port a city 
of health as well as one of unequaled 
beauty. Santiago has been called by world 
travelers the most beautiful capital city 
in the world next to Rio, and in many 
ways life there seemed to us to be the 
most appealing of that in any of these 
cities. Valparaiso has been destroyed twice 
by pirates, once by Spanish bombardment, 
twice by fire, once by flood, and several 
times by earthquake, but to-day it is the 
great port of the South Pacifie and it rises 
in terraces from the harbor to the hills and 
looks eastward to its Coast Range and the 
Andes—a port of beauty. Sio Paulo, the 
Chicago and the second city of Brazil, 
keeps pace with Los Angeles in growth 
and modernity. 


How They Differ From Us 


There is a poetry about many of the 
South American names. Where we have 
a Florida Avenue, they have an Avenida 
Florida, both words musically accented 
on the next to the last syllable. Buenos 
Aires means “Good Airs’; Rio de Janeiro 
“the River of January”, because it was 
named by one who sailed into its harbor 
on New Year’s Day, thinking it an estuary. 
Santiago means “Saint James”, and that 
first Chilean settlement, like our first 
American one, was a “James” town. 
Arequipa means “Stay here”, and El Misti 
“the gentleman”. The name of Valparaiso 
means “the Vale of Paradise’; La Paz 
means “Peace’; Rio de la Plata “the 
River of Silver”; Heuador, “the Republic 
of the Equator”, and Argentina, “Silver- 
land”. Montevideo, which has the only hill 
in a thousand miles of river, was christ- 
ened by the Italian sailor who exclaimed, 
“T see a mountain!” Vina del Mar, the fair 
seaside resort and suburb of Valparaiso, 
is named “the Vineyard by the Sea”, 

When one looks back over the summer 
and tries to determine what are its main 
impressions, I find uppermost the sense 
of a deep and abiding difference between 
the Latin races and our own. It has come 
to pass that the peoples of the north of 
Europe have found expansion for them- 
selves, their institutions and customs, and 
one of their languages in the north of 
the Americas. And the nations of the 
south of Europe have found like expan- 
sion in the Americas south of the Rio 
Grande: two, Spain and Portugal, in 
terms of settlement and long control and 
language; one, Italy, in terms of migrant 
multitudes; another, France, in terms of 
cultural influence. The north of Europe 
finds renewed life in North America; the 
south of Europe in Mexico, and in Central 
and South America. To assume that 
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streams which have been independent 
from neolithic days, or earlier, as Nordic 
and Mediterranean races, can fully and 
quickly understand each other, and fully 
sympathize and co-operate, is to be unduly 
optimistic. “North is North and South is 
South, and never the twain shall meet” 
is about as true as Kipling’s dictum. To 
assume, as so many do, that we of the 
north have the superior culture and social 
and political institutions is to leap beyond 
the facts to very debatable ground. In 
Europe, both strains have made contri- 
butions that well-nigh balance—Homer, 
Vergil, and Dante against Shakespeare, 
Milton and Goethe; Raphael against 
Rembrandt; Aristotle and Plato against 
the Bacons, Copernicus, Kant, and Dar- 
win. In the Americas one must realize 
that the two races are different in tem- 
perament, in emphasis, in enthusiasms, in 
ideals. This means that Pan-Americanism 
is an ideal to be achieved, not a union 
which we can expect to come to pass 
automatically and _ effortlessly. Because 
we are neighbors we are not necessarily 
comrades. Hach has closer affinities across 
the Atlantic. 

There are great historical as well as 
racial differences between the two Ameri- 
cas divided by the Rio Grande. Both 
Bryce and Ross, in their books on South 
America, summarize these. The Indians 
of North America could not be enslaved, 
and there was little intermarriage be- 
tween the whites and the natives. The 
Indians of Latin America were partly 
settled, agricultural populations, speedily 
enslaved, and there was much intermar- 
riage of white and Indian and later of 
white and Negro and Negro and Indian. 
In Teutonic America, outside the slave 
States, agriculture and later industry 
were manned by a pure, unmixed, white 
population which cultivated habits of in- 
dustry and believed in the dignity of 
labor. In Latin America the toil was per- 
formed by slaves and serfs of Indian and 
Negro blood. Labor was regarded as de- 
grading, and large mixtures of blood took 
place. In Spanish America the white race 
found gold and silver very early and 
centered its efforts on a quick and easy 
accumulation of the precious metals. In 
Teutonic America, gold was not found 
for two centuries, and the dependence was 
on agriculture, trade, and small industry. 
England allowed her colonies a large 
measure of self-government. Spain ruled 
her colonies with an iron hand. The tradi- 
tions of the north were those of the free 
church and the free state and democratic 
institutions. The inheritance of the south 
was the absolute church and the absolute 
state of the Roman tradition. To the 
north came many dissenters and heretics, 
men in revolt; to the south came con- 
formists. The north received settlers, 
the south adventurers, fortune-seekers, 
exploiters. 

These many differences of race and 
history have resulted in a very real chasm 
between the civilizations and peoples 
north of the Rio Grande and those south 
of the Rio Grande. The Latin American 
is proud and sensitive, quick to take of- 
fense, but equally quick to respond to 
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appreciation and friendliness. He feels 
intensely, and his emotional life is rich 
and deep. Two remarks linger in memory, 
one from one of the elder statesmen 
among the missionaries, the other quoted 
by the wife of a college president. Said 
the one, “The ideal type will come when 
we add the practicality and efficiency of 
the North American to the emotional 
depth, the artistic and mystical nature 
of the South American.’ Said the other, 
“We need to add to the love of truth of 
the north the love of beauty of the south.” 

There are pages of South American 
history that thrill, some that warn, some 
that inspire. Prescott’s “History of the 
Conquest of Peru” is still one of the 

wonder tales of history, revealing the 
} marvels of the communistic society which 
bh the Incas had brought to so remarkable 
7 a development, and the reckless courage 
| and the tenacity of the Spanish con- 
querors, matched only by their unbeliev- 
able cruelties and perfidies and bigotries 
and their wanton destruction of a civili- 
f zation which had not. a few points of 

superiority to their own. 

The winning of the independence of 
these nations from Spain was a glorious 
fight for freedom. The independence move- 
ment starting in the far north under 
Simon Bolivar, who carried his victories 
southward, and under José de San Martin 

} in Argentina, who freed his own land 
and Chile, and their combined efforts 
which freed Peru and Bolivia, gave the 
world two heroic figures. We hear most 
of Bolivar the Venezuelan, but when the 
‘i supreme test of character came it was 
yy San Martin who proved to be the un- 
selfish patriot and who is the George 
Washington of South America. His march 
over the Andes with his armies is said 
a to be a military feat even greater than 
a the passage of the Alps by Hannibal and 
) Napoleon. 
Those who are setting forth the ter- 
rible havoe of war can find no instance 
in history of greater destructiveness than 
that suffered by Paraguay when that lit- 
tle Indian republic followed its insanely 
x ambitious dictator in 1865 into a war in 
which he challenged at the same time 
Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay. Its fa- 
natically loyal people fought to exhaustion. 
y even at the last with wooden cannon and 
2 women serving in the armies, until over 
i half the population had perished and a 
i population of a million and a half had 
_ been reduced by 1870 to less than three 
ba hundred thousand, of whom only thirty- 
eight thousand were male. 

The long struggle of the Reds and the 
Whites, the Colorados and the Blancos, 
in Uruguay, bloody guerilla civil war, and 
the struggles against the dictators and 
toward established and democratic govern- 
ment in the Argentine, portrayed by W. H. 
Hudson in “The Purple Land’ and “Far 
Away and Long Ago”, the classic auto- 
biography in which he _ recounts his 
Argentinian boyhood, help one to realize 
the long road that has been traveled to 
the present relative security and great 
_ prosperity of these lands. 
 “Indubitably one of the greatest men 
world has ever produced and, with- 
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out exception, the most wonderful man 
ever born in either North or South Amer- 
ica, was Dr. José Gaspar Rodriguez de 
Francia, Dictator of Paraguay from 1813 
to 1840 ”, wrote Edward Lucas White at 
the beginning of his novel “El Supremo”’. 
An excess of enthusiasm, but the facts 
are impressive. 

James Bryce, who in his “South Amer- 
ica, Observations and Impressions”, wrote 
what qualified people call the best book 
ever written on South America, points out 
the problem of nationality in that con- 
tinent. We who believe the world has 
definitely entered upon the development 
of the international mind and interna- 
tional institutions need to understand the 
flare-back which the intense nationalism 
of the past century has caused in Europe 
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Science, which reacted from philosophy 
in the pursuit of the tangible things of 
the physical world, has discovered that 
what can be seen and touched is not the 
“ultimate reality,’ after all. 

—Professor Muirhead. 


I believe that when anti-human forces 
spread their dominion, individuals with 
firm faith in humanity are born, who 
become acutely conscious of the menace 
to man and fearlessly fulfill their destiny 
through insult and isolation. 

—Rabindranath Tagore. 


All courage is religious: without reli- 


gion we are cowards. 
—George Bernard Shaw. 


Unless civilization is to degenerate, 
people must be made to realize that there 
is a moral law that acts relentlessly and 
with the precision of the law of gravita- 
tion—Dr. Frank Oliver Hall. 


—————————— 


and South America. In 1808 all the Latin 
American territory, except Brazil, which 
was Portuguese territory, was one great 
Hispanic America which stretched from 
San Francisco to Cape Horn. In 1908 
this had been rent asunder into sixteen 
different republics. Most of these, with 
the possible exception of the Central 
American countries and the northernmost 
countries of South America, have devel- 
oped rather distinct types of nationality 
and all have become fanatically patriotic. 

The history of these new nations has 
been brief and on the whole turbulent. 
Their people had no training in republican 
institutions, neither they nor their an- 
cestors before them. Clemenceau charac- 
terized them all by writing of Brazil that 
“the constitution enjoys a chiefly theoretic 
authority”, and that the backward ele- 
ments of the population “can only permit 
of a nominal democracy”. Most have 
populations with appalling percentages of 
illiterates. No republic can be more than 
nominal when, as in Brazil, seventy-five 
to eighty per cent. of the population is 
uneducated. The Indians in countries like 
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Peru and Bolivia never attend school and 
never participate in any way in the polit- 
ical life of the nation and they are a pre- 
ponderant element. 

Some of the countries like Chile, Argen- 
tina, and Uruguay have probably reached 
a period of stable institutions, and their 
chances of revolutions are not nearly so 
great. Financial and economic interests 
are too powerful to countenance the long 
continuance of unsettled conditions. But 
Chile has an army dictator under whom 
there is much unrest. And President 
Irigoyen of Argentina has all the so- 
called better elements of the nation and 
all the influential newspapers against him, 
and he is a man of advanced age. And 
even as I write there comes news of a 
probable uprising. Uruguay, the smallest 
of all these republics, is one of the most 
interesting, as it has the most advanced 


and experimental legislation. It has 
woman suffrage, and this summer was 


enacting a law making compulsory retire- 
ment-pension systems on employing agen- 
cies of all kinds. After studying all the 
European governmental systems, it re- 
cently amended its constitution and de- 
vided the executive power between the 
president, who has but three ministers 
under him, and a Commission based on 
the Swiss model. 

Bolivia had a revolution just before we 
visited it, and Peru has had once since. 
Bolivia had a bad dictator, and Peru had 
a fairly good one in Augusto B. Leguia, 
who has been the outstanding figure of 
this century in South America. The presi- 
dent of Bolivia had declared martial law, 


made himself a dictator, suspended all 
constitutional rights, governed without 
Congress or courts, allowed no free- 


dom of speech or press, and was _ plot- 
ting to continue himself in office indef- 
initely. The revolution that unseated him 
was manifold. The army, the exiled poli- 
ticians, the students, and the communists 
all started revolutions, and these quickly 
coalesced into a rapid triumph. The stu- 
dents, as in the Orient, play an important 
part in political uprisings. The disheart- 
ening thing about the overthrow of dic- 
tators is that the new regime is rarely 
any more democratic than its predecessor. 
It is too often just a struggle between the 
ins and the outs. The lack of a middle 
class, the presence of great groups that 
have no share in the political life, the 
enormous number of illiterates, and the 
lack of democratic experience make dic- 
tatorships and oligarchies and revolutions 
all too easy. But one by one these nations 
will probably reach greater tranquillity. 
Too much power rests with the army to- 
day. One of the strong and influential 
American missionary colleges has adopted 
military training on the theory that the 
army can be shorn of its threat only when 
there is in the state a trained and armed 
reserve that outnumbers it and whose 
power it respects. Public spirit is not 
highly developed among the Latin Amer- 
icans. The hope of the future lies in the 
slow growth of an educated and socially 
interested class. Increasing trade rela- 
tions and contacts with older nations will 
have their stabilizing influence. 
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Since the above paragraphs were writ- 
ten, the Irigoyen government has been 
overthrown in Argentina. It is the third 
South America government to fall this 
summer. And it will not be surprising if 
Brazil, which is perilously near revolu- 
tion at times, and even stable Chile, catch 
the epidemic. The widespread economic 
distress in these countries has undoubt- 
edly contributed to the unpopularity of 
these and all governments. Three dicta- 
tors have fallen with little fighting or 
loss of life, and in each case the army 
has been the main element in the over- 
turn and has assumed control of the situa- 
tion, promising that its rule will be tem- 
porary. The Bolivian dictator is the only 
one accused of personal corruption, but 
President Leguia, while personally honest, 
is accused of allowing members of his 
family to profit enormously from contracts 
and concessions; and President Irigoyen, 
who leaves the presidency a poor man, is 
accused of allowing members of his party 
to take advantage of their positions. He 
alone of the three kept well within con- 
stitutional forms. He was a strange figure. 
President during the war, he kept Argen- 
tina out of the war almost single-handed, 
even against the vote of both branches 
of his Congress. He was returned to 
power, after the necessary intervening 
term, by a landslide. He was the head 
of the Radical party, one branch of which 
followed him blindly and called itself the 
Personalista. His work was salutary in 
that it stood for the laboring classes, for 
the more equal distribution of the land in 
a country where eighty per cent. of the 
land is in the hands of the few great 
landholders. A recluse who made no 
speeches, without tact or good manners, 
his personal morality scored as shameless, 
he was the idol of the masses. But he 
could not fulfill the expectations of his 
followers, and all the more conservative 
elements took advantage of his age and 
the difficulties of the time. He was prob- 
ably the last of his type in a world which 
has grown too complicated for it. Presi- 
dent Leguia, who was a strangely attrac- 
tive character in many ways, as Irigoyen 
was a repellent one save for his funda- 
mental aims, is accused of reckless public 
borrowing and careless spending. He had 
a great program of public works, most 
of which were unproductive and probably 
beyond the capacity of his country. 

One does not envy the military juntas 
which are undertaking to untangle the 
affairs of these nations. It is probably a 
healthy sign that dictatorships like these 
and that of Porfirio Diaz in Mexico are 
srowing more precarious. The strong man 
of Mexico, ex-President Calles, in his 
notable speech of a few years ago, told 
his country that the time had come for it 
to have a government of laws and not of 
men, and this period may be drawing 
nearer in all these southern lands. Cer- 
tainly, if one looks back a century, he sees 
that vast gains have been made. It is a 
long, long road to lasting stability and 
real democracy, and it is a road on which 
all the modern nations are fellow pilgrims, 


(To be continued) 
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Unitarianism: A Religious Fellowship 
Without Theological Requirements 


A chapter of free-church history revealing how 
Unitarians have kept faith with their ideal 


CHARLES GRAVDS 
First Unitarian Oongregational Society of Hartford, Conn. 


II 


oo the resolution of 1853, quoted in 
the first part of this history, there 
is a marked resolve to stress the complete 
unorthodoxy of Unitarianism and its obli- 
gation steadily to advance its position into 
regions increasingly heretical, and perhaps 
increasingly nearer the truth of things. 

Not all were united in this view. Unita- 
rians are never united in their views. 
Unity of opinion and belief never can be 
either our condition or our aim. Unity of 
belief is only possible among nonthinking 
persons. Unanimity is found only in ceme- 
teries and effective tyrannies. 

Dr. Henry W. Bellows states the pre- 
vailing and persistent variability of Uni- 
tarian thought, with his usual forceful- 
ness: 


“Three different schools have de- 
veloped most naturally and honestly 
among us—the Progressives, the Hold- 
fasts, and Reactionaries; the philo- 
sophie, the historical, and the pietis- 
tic—those who are looking for light to 
the future, those who are satisfied with 
the light around them, and those who 
are looking for light from the past.” 


And it was the accepted opinion that each 
“school” was not less Unitarian than the 
other. Those looking to the future for a 
truer statement of religious truth were 
not to be read out of the fellowship by 
those who looked for light only from the 
past, and conversely. 

There were always some earnest souls 
who were very determined that Unitarian- 
ism should be given a definite and quite 
authoritative statement. But those opposed 
to that usually prevailed. Rey. A. Wood- 
bury, in the Annual Meeting of 1859, de- 
clares: ‘The Liberal church does not dare 
define the infinite truth of God. ... The 
truth of to-day is but a step to the larger 
truth of to-morrow.” Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke is even more emphatic against the 
idea of a defined Unitarianism. “The Uni- 
tarian denomination”, Dr. Clarke signifi- 
cantly remarks, “is wanted for the sake 
of Free Thought. It is hard to be per- 
fectly free seekers after truth, so long as 
one has an orthodox reputation to look 
after. It takes so much pains and thought 
to keep one’s self out of heresy that one 
has hardly any time left to use in looking 
for the truth.” 

In the Annual Report of 1860, there is 
a splendid and moving confession of faith 
in the Free Spirit, the principle of “Free 
Enquiry” in religion. And I am sure that 
so long as any Unitarians are afflicted with 
the common human desire to have every 
one conform to their views, there will be 
always need of refreshing our minds with 
the sentiments of this splendid confession. 

“Co-operation, with us”, says Rey. James 


Freeman Clarke, as secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, “cannot be based on unity of 
doctrine or of form. In doctrine we must 
always be free, and never can be other- 
wise. We can unite in no creed as our bond 
of union; all attempts to do this must 
prove wholly futile. Nor can we unite in 
any form, whether it be liturgy, ceremony, 
ritual, or hymn-book. . . . Hach church 
must develop its own life freely in its own 
way.” 

One readily surmises, and correctly 
enough, that there is a strong movement 
afoot to keep Unitarianism moored to some 
traditional view. It is a situation that 
is ever likely to recur. Those who are 
content with the light around them, to- 
gether with those who seek light from the 
past, will always feel it their duty to 
suppress those who are seeking “light 
from the future”. This would be a per- 
fectly correct, position if Unitarianism 
were a history of religion rather than a 
prophecy. Then, too, it is always easier 
to state a religious faith in thoughts of 
former generations than it is to express 
it in terms of ideas which are only just 
beginning to appear. And, what is much 
more indisputable and convincing, the fact 
is that those who express Unitarian faith 
in terms of what former generations of 
Unitarians believed seem to be more repre- 
sentative and authoritative than do those 
who are speaking in terms of later 
thought and experience. 


Edward Everett Hale’s Word 


Dr. Clarke’s earnest plea for utter free- 
dom of thought -prepares us to expect 
efforts will again be made to commit the 
Unitarian body to definitely expressed 
beliefs. And it is also clear that the 
apostles of free thought will be on the 
alert to combat such efforts. 

The organization of the General Con- 
ference produced a constitution with a 
preamble which seemed to some to com- 
mit the Unitarian body to a definite 
theological view of religion. It can hardly 
be doubted that such was the case— 
whether by accident or design one need 
not now inquire. There was, however, to 
be no uncertainty in the matter. So, to 
meet the fears of many worthy souls on 
this point, Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
moved an amendment in these words: “To 
secure the largest unity of the spirit and 
the widest practical co-operation, it is 
hereby understood that all the declarations 
of this Conference, including the Preamble 
and Constitution, are expressions only of 
its majority, committing in no degree 
those who object to them”, and so on. The 
amendment carried. Thus we have the 
unusual spectacle of a majority disclaim- 
ing all intention to enforce its will and 
beliefs. Unitarians in this act repudiated 
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the right of a majority to rule in matters 
affecting the mind and the conscience. 
Minority rights, in such matters, are 
recognized as of equal standing with 
majority rights. 

This is obviously the “official” viewpoint, 
if there can be said to be an official 
Unitarian viewpoint. The Monthly Jouwr- 
nal, which expressed the views of the 
officers of the Association (Volume IX) 
eontains a few significant sentiments: “In 
a denomination which, like ours, includes 
within itself individuals of different views 
on doctrinal points, there must be some 
abatement of extreme views on those 
points, or there can be no harmonious ac- 
tion in relation to the objects about which 
all agree. Such a denomination cannot be 
led by its extreme men.” Further along, the 
author brings us face to face with a point 
which seems greatly to concern some in 
our midst right now. The question, let it 
be said, is of contributions to the Asso- 
ciation made by theists being used to 
finance a “humanist” or “nontheistic” 
preacher, and of contributions by “human- 
its” or “nontheists” being used to finance 
“theistic” preachers. I quote: ‘‘The ques- 
tion is often put as though it were simply 
this: ‘Shall I give money to send out 
Mr. A., or Mr. B., who preaches what I 
hold to be pernicious?’ In reality it is a 
very different one, and the distinction 
demands serious consideration. The ques- 
tion really is: ‘Shall I contribute to an 
institution which, in order to be true to 
its fundamental principle, may now and 
then find itself helping such men and 
views; but whose general service, and 
that largely because of this principle, is 
in the line of what I hold to be most 
vital and worthy to be aided by all the 
means 7 can command? ” 


Dr. Bellows Laughed 


All this hints at an active party in the 
background seeking to make theological 
views control the denomination. It was 
two years later that the determination 
to have all associated Unitarians believe 
alike, or at least confess to a like belief, 
blazed out with new and stubborn fervor. 
A definite theology was regarded as es- 
sential to any true and forceful religion. 
Unless Unitarians were prepared there 
and then to establish a creed and insist 
on conformity thereto, they must be pre- 
pared to chant the requiem of their faith. 

Rey. George Hepworth was apparently 
the spokesman for the group seeking to 
tie the Unitarian denomination to a defi- 
‘nately fixed theological stake. He was 
_ supported by a considerable and important 
following. He introduced a_ resolution 
published in the 45th Annual Report call- 
ing for the appointment of a committee 
of five to prepare and present “a statement 
of faith which shall, as nearly as may be, 
represent the religious opinion of the Uni- 
tarian denomination”. In support of this 
resolution, Mr. Hepworth and others 
argued that Unitarianism had not more 
than two more years of life if it did 
not publicly and speedily commit itself 
to a definite belief. 


he discussion that ensued is illuminat- 
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but insisted on the proviso that “any 
statement of faith is not now, and can- 
not be, a test of fellowship”. Dr. Henry 
W. Bellows laughed at the idea that the 
condition of Unitarianism was critical 
unless it framed and adopted a creed. 


“T do not believe”, said Dr. Bellows, 
“there is any crisis in the Unitarian 
body at this hour. The Unitarian de- 
nomination is full of crises; it is 
always on its deathbed and just going 
to expire.” In opposition to the re- 
solution, he went on to remark that 
Unitarianism simply could not be em- 
bodied or expressed in a series of 
dectrinal statements. Our denomina- 
tion could not live and at the same 
time “have its functions . . . cast into 
a positive mould out of which we can 
take our image and say, ‘Here is the 
nose, here are the eyes and ears. It is 
finished and is never going to grow 
any more.’’”? And with greater em- 
phasis he goes on, “There is no con- 
current, no proper, common expres- 
sion of Christian opinion, or religious 
opinion, which can be honestly made 
by any representative men who come 
out from all sections and parts of the 
Unitarian body which would in the 
least degree correspond to my own 
individual sense of what the Chris- 
tian religion is or what the Christian 
religion contains.” 


The address of the Secretary of the 
Association, Rey. Charles Lowe, contains 
some tremendously forceful and significant 
sentences. One still feels a thrill in his 
words as he makes it clear that Unitarian- 
ism is and must be increasingly hostile 
to all doctrinal commitments and hostile 
no less to any thought of dividing Uni- 
tarians into “conservative” and “radical”. 
One feels how much he would be out of 
sympathy with the modern scheme of 
dividing Unitarians into “theists” and 
“humanists”. 

It is said—I quote from the address— 
“there is a certain class of men whom, 
because of their opinions, we ought not 
to countenance. ... To distinguish them 
there must be a distinct dividing line. In 
theory this is very easy. People use the 
words ‘radical’ and ‘conservative’ as 
though they represented positions as dis- 
tinct as the words ‘Englishman’ and 
‘Frenchman’, But the infinite shadings of 
belief by which men, radical on some 
points, are conservative on others... make 
such an arbitrary division a _ practical 
impossibility.” 

He has something equally pointed to 
say in opposition to the Hepworth move- 
ment for a statement of faith: “The ex- 
treme sensitiveness that exists about 
ereeds . . . among our people is a sort 
of ecreedophobia. ... It exists to such an 
extent that, if to-day it were attempted 
among us to introduce a statement of 
faith to be used as an authoritative de- 
claration, a large portion, including some 
of our best men, would withdraw from 
our fellowship. Even of those who might 
agree essentially with the statement, the 
greater number would refuse to vote for 
it in that guise.... As an illustration of 
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the feeling, a little while ago I heard a 
man who is conservative in his views, a 
man of as calm temperament and mature 
judgment and decided convictions as any 
man I know, speaking of this subject, 
express himself thus: he said if he should 
sign anything like a creed, he should first 
indorse it, as they do tickets for railroads 
and concerts, ‘Good for this day only.’” 

He adds, further, that what Unitarians 
need is an unwayering courage to believe 
that “the principle of freedom” which 
occasions these flurries and conflicts is 
worth the costs and the risks. 


Guard Results Also 


Dr. Mayo was for referring the whole 
matter to the General Conference for fur- 
ther ‘inquiry and investigation. In the 
October following, the National Council 
issued a declaration containing these senti- 
ments: “It is the indefeasible right of 
every human being to form his own creed 
—a right which no power can take away, 
a duty that can be delegated to no other. 
And it is the duty of all to respect and 
guard him in the exercise and results of 
that right.” That is by all odds the strong- 
est statement which has been issued on 
this matter. Not only is it the Unitarian 
obligation to respect and guard the in- 
dividual in the exercise of his freedom to 
shape his own creed, but to respect and 
guard the results of a person’s efforts to 
come at the truth of things religious. 

It is not to be expected that Unitarians 
were as a whole prepared and willing to 
accept and fulfill the obligations which 
a free fellowship imposes. It is painfully 
difficult for an organization to keep its 
accumulating traditions subordinate to its 
most distinguishing principles and pur- 
poses. It saves a lot of anxious thought 
to allow tradition to decide an issue. It 
is easier to be over-loyal to the past than 
to meet squarely and intelligently the 
demands of the present. One escapes 
or seems to escape responsibility when 
he puts his hand trustingly in the hand 
of tradition. It seems so much safer to 
trust the dogmas of the dead than the 
judgments of the living. 

It seems so right and proper, so finely 
loyal to our forbears, to attribute to their 
requests a hard and fast definiteness of 
meaning which, no doubt, they would be 
the first to disclaim. It is natural and 
seems so proper to assume that bequests 
made to the Association carry an obliga- 
tion to administer such funds solely in 
support of the dectrine which the donor 
is known or supposed to have held. But 
surely no Unitarian has ever been un- 
aware of or opposed to the Unitarian 
devotion to the principle of freedom and 
all that freedom involves. I think the 
Unitarians of the past who haye be- 
queathed some portion of their posses- 
sions to the Association appended no doc- 
trinal conditions to their bequests because 
they expected Unitarianism to progress in 
its knowledge of religion. It is difficult 
to believe that in their last and most en- 
during act of devotion to Unitarianism 
they should have wished to hamstring 
the free faith they believed in and loved. 


(Continued on page 828) 
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Mr. Martin’s Discovery 


ANY PERSONS in other churches are pro- 

voked to argument when it is said that ours is 
a free fellowship. They are at pains to show how 
we fall short and are no better than any denomina- 
tion cleaving to strict doctrinal standards. It is al- 
ways interesting to see how the criticisms run, and 
what they do to logic as well as facts. Usually the 
disputants have their own cause to defend, as, for 
instance, our former colleague in the Unitarian 
ministry, Alfred W. Martin, a prominent leader in 
the Ethical Culture Society. 

In that society’s publication, The Standard, he 
relates the story of a young man who was invited 
to attend a Unitarian church. The minister assured 
him there, were several persons of agnostic, not to 
say atheistic views, in the congregation. So the 
young man went, but “instead of finding what he 
expected, an order of exercises in which all could 
honestly participate, believers and unbelievers 
alike, he found the service permeated with theo- 
logical and Christological elements that made mem- 
bership for him absolutely impossible”. 

In other words, says Mr. Martin, he discovered 
that the fellowship was not really free! Why, we 
ask, were they not free? Were they not free to have 
what they mutually agreed upon? They exercised 
their free choice to have those explicitly Christian 
forms precisely as the young man exercised his free 
choice to have something else. The minister did not 
say, according to the report, that the young man 
would find in all details what his particular point 
of view sought after. But whatever he believed, he 
would find no one in that church to deny him his 
right to it, or even to dispute that he was right. 
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As a matter of fact, there are elements in every 
form of service that must be unacceptable to a 
typical Unitarian, and what he does is to receive 
what is agreeable to his mind and soul and disre- 
gard the rest. It is not a limitation of freedom for 
him to do so, but quite the fullest exercise of his 
freedom. No service can possibly be a perfect fit, 
not even an ethical service. 

Mr. Martin gives from his own society an ex- 
ample of prayer free from “all theological ele- 
ments”, which on analysis turns out to be nothing 
of the kind. To be sure, it carefully eschews the 
word “God”, and employs abstract terms, but it 
cannot avoid the old religious words suggestive of 
the God idea in its fullness. Let us quote it: 

“Withdrawn for a little while from the routine and responsi- 
bilities of our week-day life, we have taken ourselves to this 
Sinai of the spirit in order that from its upland slopes of con- 
templation we may inhale the serenity and calm that give 
spiritual renewal to our lives. Here in the quiet of this hour 
we would dedicate ourselves anew to the pursuit of truth, the 
practice of the right, the service of our fellowmen. May our 
hearts and wills be quickened with a new consecration to 
these high ends. So shall our going forth into the workaday 


world be unto us as the going forth from a mountain on which 
the splendor of the ideal has shone with a new light.” 


Note the familiar words borrowed from conven- 
tional Christian usage: “Withdrawn from the 
routine”, “this Sinai of the spirit”, “spiritual re- 
newal”, “dedicate”, “consecration”, “splendor of 
the ideal’, “a new light’. Each of these expressions 
connotes a relationship to something as objective as 
the fundamentalist believer’s God. There is an 
awkward way of expressing this dependence upon 
something outside oneself which few of us would 
like to repeat,—“that ... we may inhale the 
serenity and calm”. It belongs to that which goes 
before, the “Sinai of the spirit”, which contains the 
most orthodox implication that one could find, evi- 
dently written by a Jew for its appeal to Jews, and 
calculated to stir the religious emotions of those 
who find themselves aliens to other aspects of the 
ancestral faith. 

Sinai means God, the mighty God of Moses, of 
miracle, of inexorable law as well as spirit, and no 
figure or symbol in Scripture could be more theo- 
logical. The word would hardly be used in a Uni- 
tarian church because of its suggestion of that 
which we have outgrown 

The simple unaffected truth is that no matter 
who makes the service for common worship, it will 
have its defects, and such a thing as perfect liberty 
in the sense of composing a form of words that will 
suit everybody is impossible. As soon as one forms 
religion into words, one defines religion, and when 
one defines religion it is no longer free in the ulti- 
mate use of the word “freedom”. 

We should find an ethical culture meeting un- 
suited to our nature; likewise a meeting of Friends. 
But because they do not the things that we prefer, 
do we call them unfree? Not at all. Freedom is 
something other than the fulfillment of our own re- 
quirements by the consensus of others. Freedom is 
the right to choose and to let others choose what 
they will, with full recognition of the limitations 
of what both we ourselves and they decide to be- 
lieve and say in religious services. 

There are two other statements in Mr. Martin’s 
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paper, which need but a reference to show their 
error. He speaks of Tur Recister as the “official” 
organ of the denomination. If one word more than 
another does not belong to this fellowship, it is the 
offensive word “official”. That is because we are not 
institutional and have no recognized standards of 
administrative or doctrinal authority. Any number 
of this journal will contain views utterly at variance 
with one another, and all are counted as ours. To 
refer to the recent prize essays on Unitarianism as 
“officially acknowledged pronouncements” is a 
fundamental mistake, for these essays contained 
what individuals believed and what the judges re- 
garded as the best expression of Unitarianism 
among the papers submitted. Neither essayists nor 
judges have any more official status than the 
youngest child in a church school. 

The other objectionable because unsound state- 
ment of Mr. Martin’s is that the ethical society is 
neither atheistic nor theistic, but “neutral”. Any 
youth knows that there is no such thing as neu- 
trality in the life of the spirit. There are other be- 
liefs than atheism and theism, and one of them is a 
disregard for either, which, according to Mr. 
Martin, is his and his society’s view. But that is 
not neutrality. It is a new dissent, and on its posi- 
tive side a new position, which makes the ethical 
society simply one of a number of spiritual organi- 
zations with its distinctive—we do not say sec- 
tarian—characteristics. 


Germany’s Fascist Warning 


ERMANY IS NEARER Fascism to-day than 

she has been since the Peace of Versailles. 
That instrument has something to do with it. The 
recent elections brought ominous returns, calling 
for a stiffening of the government in Berlin, be- 
cause the economic situation is grievous to be borne. 
The dual burden is breaking the people’s back— 
the treaty obligations to pay for the war, and the 
vast unemployment throughout the country. What 
is remarkable is not that the Germans have gone 
Fascist in hundreds of thousands of votes, but that 
they have been so stable, even docile, in the storm 
and stress of the worst period in their modern 
history. 

The National Socialists, who are the Fascists, 
increased their party from twelve members in the 
old Reichstag to 107 members in the new. This 
number is formidable, for it not only makes a mod- 
erate political course exceedingly difficult, in fact, 
impossible without the aid of the Social Democrats; 
it also arouses a great number of people hitherto 
indifferent to the situation. They read the fact that 
a tremendous force is set loose in the country. A 
people who permitted themselves for sixty years 
to be militarized by a paternalistic system, because 
they believed that was the best way to secure re- 
spect abroad and to enjoy life at home, may now 
fall into the same state of mind by what is at heart 
precisely the same old spirit and motive under a 
new name. Fascism is nationalism rampant and 
militant. But we do not believe it will be so. Ger- 
many has gone through too much, and by nature 
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she is too steady and stolid, to be insane as some 
others are of different psychological temperament 
and internal conditions. 

Of the intricate political difficulties involved in 
getting a working government we cannot speak 
with adequate information. It is without doubt a 
serious time, and the sense of the nation is under 
terrific testing. 


Hazlitt Is Celebrated 


OR US of this household there is an intimate 
reason for knowing why William Hazlitt was 
at last accounted a great man of letters. His father 
was a Unitarian minister, and it is related that, as 
a young man, the son traveled from his own home, 
Wem in Shropshire, to hear 8. T. Coleridge preach 
in the Unitarian chapel in Shrewsbury. Coleridge, 
who was in many respects Hazlitt’s idol, was des- 
tined henceforth “to preach on the press rather than 
the pulpit”, a destiny not uncommon among Unita- 
rian parsons. Hazlitt kept the paternal faith, 
though not in the church, and was among the first 
and strongest “to advocate the freedom of religion 
from State control”. When he died, a hundred years 
ago, the cruel laws against both the Catholics and 
the liberal dissidents had just been abolished. It 
must have rejoiced his heart. 

Good journalist that he was, Hazlitt spent his 
life on the unpopular side, and thus he was of a 
minority that had “a proxy for posterity”. He is 
the only journalist, we are assured, whose cen- 
tenary has been widely celebrated. Most of what he 
wrote in his daily stint can be read with the same 
interest as when written. His precious art gives 
Hazlitt his permanence in literature and history, 
but in his day his adversaries were many, and un- 
restrained in their hostility. Once, after John Hunt 
hit Hazlitt in the face during an argument, Hazlitt 
said: “I do not mind a blow. Nothing affects me 
but an abstract idea.” He was no meek and non- 
resident soul, but had his quarrels with even his 
best friends, not excepting the oldest of them, 
Charles Lamb. That provocative disposition was 
born not of unkindliness of nature, but of outspoken 
faithfulness to what he deeply thought and believed. 
It is true he became a difficult person to live with. 

An idea was not for Hazlitt a thing to make into 
a piece of writing, for art’s sake. From his youth 
up he was a thinker who “held that one sound idea, 
one exquisite argument, was enough to make a man 
happy for a whole day”. It was as critic, ranging 
far and wide over life’s inexhaustible variety, that 
Hazlitt showed his love of the inner meaning of 
everything that people did or tried to do. His great 
mind was equally pleased with metaphysicians, 
painters, jugglers, prize-fighters, actors, and racket- 
players. Of them all he wrote with a knowingness 
that makes his prose sinewy and vivid, marked with 
a “balance and perfection of phrase which no polish- 
ing could have improved”. It must be said of him 
that he was a great journalist because he was a 
greater man, and the tribute of Lamb remains per- 
haps the best memorial, “William Hazlitt was one 
of the wisest and finest spirits breathing.” 
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A Russian Boyhood 


TALE OF A VANISHED LAND: MEMORIES OF A 
CHiLpHoop IN Oxup Russia. By Harry B#. 
Burroughs. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$3.50. 

A tale of the old Russia of the Czars; 
also of a secluded village which has been 
utterly swept away by the ebb and flow 
of the World War—a village remote from 
great cities, shut in by a ring of forest, 
a world unto itself. Here the author passed 
his childhood and boyhood days. He has 
since won success for himself as a lawyer 
in the United States and has taken an 
active part in the life of the new land; 
but he does not regard his village ex- 
perience as dull and monotonous in com- 
parison with the wider life of his new 
home. As we read the vivid story, we shall 
agree that it is full of passionate interest. 
The village is a Jewish community, and 
the author relates intensely interesting ex- 
periences which illustrate race customs 
and psychology, beliefs and superstitions. 
Many incidents are associated with the 
synagogue and its festivals. The life of 
various homes, chiefly that of the author, 
is intimately revealed. For most of the 
people in the village, life was a bitter 
struggle with grinding poverty. Fear and 
anxiety shadowed the life of the people, 
yet the author himself was bubbling over 
with life. Everything he sees and touches 
is full of vital interest for his eager nature, 
and his reminiscences possess the same 
attraction for the reader. The boy and 
his family are very real characters. We 
are interested in the dominant and re 
sourceful, ambitious and ruthless father, 
and come to feel a real affection for the 
good mother, known to all the village, 
even to the fringe of Russian peasants, 
as Hannah the Saint, for her manifold 
charities. The author is keenly sensitive 
to the beauty of nature and gives us many 
charming descriptions of the Russian land- 
scape. There are idyllic scenes of sweet 
domestic life and revelations of the prim- 
itive and bestial. The brutality of the 
officials, their injustice and despotism, 
help us to understand the fear which 
shadowed the life of these humble people 
under the Czars. There are terrible pic- 
tures of the pogroms from the point of 
view of the victims; massacres connived 
at by the officials and sometimes inspired 
by the government. The book is a re- 
markably vivid and illuminating chronicle 
of a persecuted community in Old Russia, 
a frank portrayal of a life which has 
passed away forever. There is not a dull 
page in the book, and it can be heartily 
commended both for pleasure and profit. 

F. J. G, 


A Balanced Religion 


BSLIEFS THAT MATTER. By William Adams 
Brown. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.00. 

This book, by Professor Brown of the 
Department of Theology, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, was first issued in 1928. 


It appears again in attractive form, and 
at the popular price of one dollar. The 
volume is well worth reissuing. It is read- 
able. It reviews and interprets outstand- 
ing Christian truths, applying present-day 
knowledge in a manner that will appeal. 
The book states for modern men the reli- 
gious issue. It satisfies the reason, and 
the emotional elements, also. Preachers, 
trained in the dialectics of theological 
reasoning, will find considerable fresh 
material ably presented. Dr. Brown’s sub- 
ject for more than a generation has been 
systematic theology. Starting with a good 
mind, he has constantly enlarged his 
horizon and should be able to make pro- 
nouncements on perplexing spiritual prob- 
lems. He could not be labeled a radical, 
nor yet a conservative. His thinking is 
done on liberal levels. To this equipment 
he adds ripe scholarship. 

Dr. Brown feels that beliefs are essen- 
tial and that religion cannot dispense 
with them. Man, he says, wishes to be- 
lieve something about himself; what shall 
he believe? Jesus had an ideal. Why not 
become familiar with that which has satis- 
fied the ages? What are we to believe 
about the world in which we live? It is 
a world controlled by modern science. 
But science alone will not offer adequate 
explanations. The necessary thing is to 
add the Christian faith. This introduces 
Jesus, his teaching and place. The author 
finds him still the “Leader of modern 
world needs”. 

Christianity has discovered a way to 
overcome evil. Are there substitutes for 
forgiveness? Can we yet dispense with 
the Cross as a revelation of the cost of 
love in a world of evil? In this vein, Dr. 
Brown goes on to treat of happiness, the 
being of God, the Church, the Bible, sacra- 
ments, the doctrine of immortality. If we 
were to state the theme of this admirable 
treatise in a word, we should say recovery 
of a lost faith. RB, H..0, 


One Plus. One Equals One 


THE Brownines. By Osbert Burdett. 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $4.00. 

In the entire range of literary biography, 
there are few records of marriages be- 
tween geniuses more romantic and more 
happy than the union of Robert Browning 
and Elizabeth Barrett. Ordinarily, great 
men and women, instead of marrying each 
other, have preferred to choose for their 
partners mediocrities, the resulting happ!- 
ness, for the most part, justifying the 
wisdom of their choice. Only in rare in- 
stances have people exceptionally gifted 
been drawn to those endowed with equal 
talents, to find in the relationship thus 
ereated unfailing joy, happiness which 
furnished mutual inspiration and growth, 
wife and husband each finding in the other 
what he, or she, lacked. Among English 
writers, there are only two examples of 
this marriage of true minds. One of them 
exists in the story of William and Evelyn 


Bos- 
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the other in that of the 
The latter was a veritable 
romance, rich in dramatic situations, 
thoroughly justified by its results. No 
novelist has ever imagined the creation of 
such happiness from material so unpromis- 
ing. That wedlock, entered into by two 
such people, under such conditions, could 
yield such golden fruitage is wholly in- 
conceivable. When Robert Browning first 
met Miss Barrett, he was thirty-three 
years old; she, six years his senior. He 
was already a poet whose verse was ad- 
mired by a chosen few, but known only 
to the general public as a writer of queer 
poetry, for the most part unintelligible. 
She, on the other hand, had won for her- 
self a conspicuous place in contemporary 
letters, being universally recognized as 
one of the leading poets of the day, con- 
sidered even a possible candidate for the 
laureateship. He, moreover, was a man 
of intense physical vigor, loving life, re- 
joicing in virile strength; while she, to 
all appearances, was a hopeless invalid, 
passing her days in a shaded room, chained 
to her sofa, in a household presided over 
by her ogre of a father, who, to quote 
Chesterton, “mounted guard over his 
daughter’s sick-bed in a manner com- 
pounded of the pessimist and the disci- 
plinarian. ... He came and prayed over 
her with a kind of melancholy glee, and 
with the avowed solemnity of a watcher 
by a deathbed. ... Edward Barrett was 
living emotionally and esthetically, like 
some detestable decadent poet, upon his 
daughter’s decline.” After the manner of 
the time, he took for granted that her 
frailty could only have a fatal outcome. 
All her surroundings were calculated to 
hurry her into the other world. Into this 
essentially unhealthy atmosphere burst 
Browning, first by his letters, then by his 
actual presence, to make love to her, first 
delicately, eventually with such resistless 
passion as to bear down all obstacles and 
enable him finally to carry her off in an 
elopement which brought her restoration 
to health and fifteen years of a married 
happiness in Italy nothing less than ideal, 
BHyven now, the impetuosity of this strange 
wooing, the chances taken by this lover in 
winning the lady of his choice, the con- 
Sequences that followed, make one catch 
one’s breath. It all might have ended so 
differently! Yet, evidently, it was what 
both needed, as their subsequent life at 
Casa Guidi eloquently bears witness. 

This strange, eventful history, Osbert 
Burdett recounts in his joint biography of 
this man and this woman. He approaches 
his subject from a point of view entirely 
novel. Other lives of Browning and Miss 
Barrett have been written, dealing with 
their careers separately. Mr. Burdett has 
hit upon the idea of writing their mutual 
story together, on the theory that each, 
in the intellectual and spiritual develop- 
ment of the other, played an essential 
part; for the attainments of both, each 
was in no small part responsible. For 
example, it was Browning’s love for her 
which inspired BE. B. B.’s greatest work, 
the incomparable Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese; while on Browning's side, the same 
relationship enabled him to produce the 
supreme evidences of his genius manifested 
in Men and Women, and The Ring and the 


De Morgan, 
Brownings. 
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Book. Employing a style which demands 
Close attention and is not always easy 
_ reading, Mr. Burdett carefully builds up 

_the personality of the two poets, picturing 


the marked contrasts of their youth and 
early surroundings as contributing factors 
to what they afterwards became; with 
rare skill interweaving biographical data 
with criticisms of their verse; until, at 


last, the reader sees the whole romance in 


something like its entirety, full-rounded 
and complete. The result is a work which 
is both a valuable contribution to Brown- 
ing literature and at the same time an im- 
pressive chapter in the history of English 
poetry. For, emphasizing the essential 
function of biography as the literature of 
life, it also allots to Robert and Elizabeth 
Browning what is likely to be their per- 
manent place in the apostolic succession 
of poets throughout the future. 

One other feature of this interesting 
book deserves mention. To even the most 
incorrigible of Browning fanatics, the 


; famous love letters are difficult reading. 


Mr. Burdett proves himself a veritable 
genius in the way he interprets these 
epistles, extracts their hidden meanings, 
relates them to the romance in whose de- 
velopment they were elemental factors. 
This alone renders his work vitally 
interesting and significant. A.R. H. 


The Ten Thousand 


XHNOPHON, SoLprmpR or Forrunn. By Leo V. 
Jacks. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 


This publication coincides with a new 
interest in the lands’ through which the 
Ten Thousand made their famous retreat. 
The World War ebbed and flowed over 
Asia Minor and Mesopotamia. Later, the 
Greeks siifered a tragic defeat at the 
hands of the Turks, and made a new but 
more rapid retreat to the sea. At the 
present time, autos and aéroplanes are 
making us familiar with the lands over 
which Xenophon and his Greeks fought. 
The author is well qualified, both as 
soldier and as student of Greek literature, 
to write for modern readers the thrilling 
story of the famous Greek adventurer. 
He has told a gripping story of this soldier 
of fortune. These Greek mercenaries are 
made as modern as the soldiers of the 
French Foreign Legion. They are the same 
hard-boiled, recklessly daring, desperate, 
and unscrupulous men. In a style which 
admirably matches the theme, free and 
vivacious, direct and forceful, the author 
narrates the story of the great retreat 
through unknown lands, where the soldiers 
are in constant warfare with strange bar- 
barian tribes, battling with wintry blasts, 

ungry and thirsty, ragged and diseased, 
yet always ready for a jubilant carouse 
when plenty offers. Xenophon lives in the 
tory as a brave, resourceful, inspiring, 
ind magnanimous hero. But the story is 
not all of battle and hardships. We have 


. ee picture of the youthful Xeno- 


on as an admiring member of the in- 
formal school which organized itself 


around Socrates in Athens, and another 


sketch of his later peaceful years on the 
e granted him by the grateful people 
f Sparta—years marked by the literary 
: which made his name immortal. 
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This ancient tale so well retold will de- 
light the reader who seeks adventure and 
literature combined. F. J. G. 


Forty Years 

Tun ANVIL. By Gustav Frenssen. Translated 
from the German by Huntley Paterson. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 

This is an autobiographical novel, cover- 
ing with Teutonic thoroughness the first 
forty years of a man’s life. Forty years 
do not make a long life, but, when treated 
in detail, they do make a long book. 
Hyerything that happens to Otto, and 
nearly everything that happens to his 
family and a few friends, is faithfully 
set forth here. It is saved from being 
boring by the fact that the people and 
their lives are so different from ours that 
they take on the charm of novelty. 

Mr. Frenssen as an arbiter of Fate 
does not mind seeing his characters suf- 
fer: probably no one did escape during 
the War and just after; but he is com- 
mendably brief in his handling of this 
feature. Moreover, he arranges that good- 
ness shall be rewarded and wickedness 
punished in this world, which is almost 
more than could have been expected of 
a modern German writer. 

With the exception of the war chapters, 
all of the action takes place in a small 
area.at the mouth of the Elbe River in 
Sehleswig-Holstein. The characters are 
for the most part simple-minded Saxon 
peasants, living much as their ancestors 
did centuries ago. Modern conventions 
hamper neither their style nor their repu- 
tations. Otto himself looks on life, for 
twenty years at least, with wide-eyed 
innocence, reminiscent of Opal Whitley. 

Mr. Frenssen became internationally 
known as a writer through his book 
Jorn Uhl, published in 1901 and selling 
over a million copies. He has written 
several other novels and plays, but The 
Amvil seems to be the first book to be pub- 
lished in America since Jorn Uhl. Like 
his hero, he was born in a small village 
and had a hard struggle before he became 
a minister and then an author. H. M. P. 


The Church School 

OBJECTIVES IN RBLIGIOUS EDUCATION. By 
Paul H. Vieth. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
$2.50. 

The director of Research and Service 
in the International Council of Religious 
Education takes the various objectives in 
religious education as they have been set 
forth by the leaders in that subject, classi- 
fies them, and enlarges and comments 
upon them. These objectives are seven in 
number. First, to foster a consciousness 
of God in human experience and a sense 
of personal relation to Him. Second, an 
understanding and appreciation of the 
personality, life, and teaching of Jesus. 
Third, a progressive and continuous de- 
velopment of Christlike character. Fourth, 
a social order embodying the ideals of 
the Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of Man. Fifth, building a life phi- 
losophy on the basis of a Christian inter- 
pretation of life and the universe. Sixth, 
participation in the organized society of 
Christians, the church. Seventh, the assimi- 
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lation of the best religious experience 
of the race as effective guidance to pres- 
ent experience. 

Three things are noteworthy here: first, 
the absence of any specific reference to 
Bible teaching, which used to be almost 
central. Bible teaching is brought into 
the picture where it ought to be, under 
the seventh objective, but there it is not 
occupying the center of the stage. A 
second noteworthy fact is the criticism 
of the present social order, with hints for 
its improvement under objective four, 
and a third is the inclusion of a friendly 
attitude toward other religions as im- 
plied in the seventh objective. This ought 
to be a valuable book to any teacher of 
religion. BE. F. 


Tabloid Reviews 


Tup SPrLL or BouEemiA, By Will 9. Monroe. 
Boston: L. O. Page and Company. $3.75. 

Reissue of a book first published in 1910. 
New maps and a supplementary chapter 
bring the information up to date. The 
illustrations from photographs are numer- 
ous and beautiful. Professor Monroe has 
been honored at Prague for his scientific 
achievements, and has a wide acquaint- 
ance among the Czechs. The book will 
serve both as a satisfactory guidebook for 
those about to visit Czechoslovakia, and 
as a vade mecum for tarry-at-home travel- 
ers. Some of the significant movements 
of to-day center in Prague: the religious 
situation, the artistic and literary develop- 
ment there, and the fine experiment in 
self-government directed by Masaryk and 
Benes are all of significance to the civil- 
ized world. The greatest of these, in the 
setting up of an independent liberal church 
in his own land, may prove to be a vindica- 
tion of Huss after all these years. 


E, F. 
THp STORY OF ENGINEERING. By Chelsea 
Fraser. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell. $2.50. 


As every reader of the development of 
America knows, engineering bas played 
an important part in the growth and ex- 
pansion of this country. With reservoirs, 
harbors, breakwaters, mines, lofty build- 
ings, we have read a fairy tale into 
American history. Mr. Fraser, in four 
hundred and fifty readable pages, has re- 
lated this great epic of America. He 
shows the emergence of railroading from 
the first “boiler on wheels” to the ponder- 
ous locomotive of to-day. He shows en- 
gineers bridging broad rivers, burrowing 
under harbors and mountains, subjecting 
to the service of man one natural power 
after another. The description is more 
than a recital of the achievements of the 
engineer; it is a portrayal of the en- 
gineer himself. The text is well illus- 
trated with photographs and drawings. 

E. H.C. 


Tum Morives or Men. By George A. Coe. 
New York: Scribner’s. $1.00. 

If books are to be cheaper, it’s fine that 
such books as this are available at a low 
price. THE ReerstTer said of it two years 
ago, “Every thoughtful man will be better 
equipped if he reads it.” This is still true. 

E. F. 
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On Wings of Radio 


ROSE BROOKS 5 


Eastern cousins from Boston, Selby by 
name, were visiting their Western rela- 
tions, Westlock by name, in San Francisco. 

3uddy Westlock, aged fifteen, had sat, 
scoured, combed, and shy, through a mis- 
erable dinner, the tirst night of the visit. 

“Shy, he’s at the shy age’, Aunt Marian 
had remarked helpfully, fixing him with a 
searching eye that Bud, in his inarticulate 
though clairvoyant boy’s heart, knew was 
comparing his Western defects with what 
she considered her own son’s polish. ‘Siss- 
cat”, was Bud’s instant summing up of his 


cousin Reginald, when his brown eyes 
looked, at meeting, into the depths of 


Reginald’s blue ones. “Siss-cat! Bet he 
doesn’t know beans, if he is from Boston!” 

“T’]] wager Bud knows more about what- 
ever he’s interested in than any of the 
rest of us at this table”, put in Uncle 
Tom, to whom Bud’s heart had as in- 
stinctively warmed, at first sight, as it 
had chilled at Reginald’s aura. 

Bud, who had turned scarlet and spilled 
a spoonful of soup at Aunt Marian’s tact- 
less remark, now turned an even deeper 
searlet as he raised shining eyes to Uncle 
Tom’s kind face, directly across the table 
from him. 

“T’ll show it to you, sir, right after 
dinner’ he brought out eagerly. 

“Tt?? It was Aunt Marian’s frosty 
voice. “Can’t we all see it? What is it?” 

“Don’t you tell, Bud”, advised Uncle 
Tom, instantly in the breach for this 
young relative of his whom he had in- 
wardly appraised as “a real man in the 
making, if ever I saw one”. He repeated : 
‘Don’t you tell a word, Bud, till I’ve seen 
it first. '11 decide then whether your other 
two new relatives deserve to see it. Keep 
it dark, if you’ve got a real interest. Keep 
it dark, or people will spoil it for you.” 

And while Bud’s heart was. silently 
bursting with gratitude at this amazing 
understanding, Unele Tom, and Mother 
and Father, always his stanch allies in 
difficulties, led the conversation far away 
from him, leaving him mercifully to eat 
his dinner in peace. 

After dinner, in the 
overlooking the shipdotted bay, Mother 
proposed music. “That is, if you’re not 
too tired, Marian’, she finished, “because 
you're the only person present who can 
play”. 

“T'd love it”, assented Aunt Marian. 
“Will ‘On Wings of Song’ do?’ 

And Mother, who knew less about music 
than Bud, said sweetly that it would be 
beautiful, and Aunt Marian sat down at 
the piano. 

Uncle Tom took his chance to push 
Bud gently into the hall, and close the 
door on them both. 

“Now, then, let’s see it’, said Uncle Tom 
as eagerly as if he were himself fifteen. 
“That is if you’re sure you're willing to 


upstairs library 


share your secret with an old uncle like 
me?” 

“Old? You? But don’t you want to hear 
the music?” stammered Bud, unused to 
so gay a partisanship. 

“No”, said Uncle Tom. “I’ve heard 
‘On Wings of Song’ several times before, 
you know, and I don’t often get the chance 
to skylark off with a youth of my own 
age and interests. Do we ascend or de- 
scend? Because I'll bet my last dollar 
your treasure is either in the attic or the 
cellar.” 

“Attic!” said Bud, grinning, and to- 
gether they leaped up the two flights, three 
steps at a time. 

“And I not knowing one thing about it!” 
said Uncle Tom admiringly, as Bud slipped 
a pair of ear-phones over his head, ex- 
pertly turned dials and switches, and 
began to copy the code that clicked out of 
the silence of the world. “My eye!” went 
on Uncle Tom, drawing a chair close to 
Bud’s, and reading the words the-racing 
pencil set down. ero? 

“How fast’s she going?’ he breatiied 
presently, but Bud, lost in his own world 
of dots and dashes, heard nothing else. 
Presently he slipped off the ear-phones, 
and Uncle Tom repeated his question. 

“Oh, that was only about twenty words 
a minute’, said Bud modestly. 

“Can you take it faster?’ asked Uncle 
Tom, and—yes, Bud admitted he could 
speed up well above that. 

“Why in common sense Reg can’t get 
interested in something like this”, said 
Uncle Tom. ‘‘Why, there’s a young lad in 
my office, a new office boy, and he’s head 
over heels in it, too.’ 

“What's his name? Licensed operator?’ 
demanded Bud with immediate interest. 

“Fred Drake’, said Uncle Tom. “Yes, 
I believe he said he was. But I never saw 
one of these real sending layouts before. 
My! if I were a boy to-day!” 

“You don’t want to send Fred Drake 
a message, do you?’ asked Bud politely. 
“Just a chance I might pick him out of the 
air.” 

“You eould? How?” 

“T might, by relaying, if I can pick up 
boys along the way”, said Bud. “Might 
pick up a boy on the air in St. Louis, and 
he’d relay a message on to Chicago, may 
be, or it might take two laps to get to 
Chicago, and the Chicago boy’d keep it 
going east. Want to see some of the people 
I've talked to on the air?” 

Bud opened a drawer of the old table 
on which he had built his set, and pulled 
out two or three packets of picture post- 
ecards, 

Australia, Philippines, all over this 
country, of course. As Uncle Tom looked 
blank, Bud explained: “After we've talked 
to each other on the air, we send 
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each other postcards. Sort of fun”, he 
added. 

“Sort of fun!” exploded Uncle Tom. 

And then the amazing thing happened. 

“Bud! Someone at the back door to see 
you!” called Mother’s voice from below 
stairs. ; 

“T’ll wait. You couldn’t get me to leave 
now”, said Uncle Tom, and Bud ran down- 
stairs, only to race pell-mell back, three 
minutes later. 

“What's that boy’s name of yours in 
Boston?’ he demanded, adjusting his dials 
and plugs and switches and clapping on 
his ear-phones in feverish haste. “You 
write his name—here, so I can see, and 
his street, if you know it, and will you 
please keep still, and Ill tell you all 
about it soon’s I get the message off, and 
if anyone starts upstairs, head ’em off. 
l’ve got to work fast and still.” 

Uncle Tom spoke not one word, but he 
nodded vigorously, shook his fist at the 
stairway in complete understanding, and 
sat down, motionless, to watch this young 
magician click his messages, whatever 
they were, into the air. Again and again 
Bud clicked out his station letters, and 
finally clicked back the letters which 
designated that a boy three or four States 
to the east was on the air and ready to 
“talk”. “There!” said he, when he had 
sped the last word of his message. 
“There !” 

Slipping off his ear-hones, he turned to 
Uncle Tom to explain. 

“One of my policemen friends wanted 
to see me”, he began. “There’s been a boy 
down on his beat Tost for ’bout a week. 


October 
October walks in scarlet, resplendent as 
a queen, 

Who moves abroad in glory, triumphant 
though serene. 

gorgeous leaves a carpet spread 
beneath her as she goes; 

soft blue sky her coming greets 
with sunsets gold and rose. 


The 


The 


October walks in shining robes of scar- 
let, gold, and green; 

No fairer queen of loveliness has life’s 
gay pageant seen. M 

The sweeping grains, the ripened fruits, 
the aster’s tangled masses. 

Bow low, as on the gleaming heights, the 
pride of Autumn passes. 


October’s touch is kindly; her smile is 
warm and rare; 


But as her grandeur fades away, a 
sharp chill fills the air. 
The dull gray hillsides call to her; her 
glory smiles through haze; 
Her beauty is a memoty now of brilliant, 
joyful days. 
—Margaret M. Cronin. 


Sentence Sermon 
How fine it is to look out upon and 
go out into this wonderful out-of-door 
world and find God there, to hear the 
Eternal Silence speak, see the Unseen 
face to face !—Abram Wyman, 


And he’s got a hunch—I mean a clue— 
that makes him think the kid hopped a 
ride east with a Boston aviator. He, I 
mean the pilot, was out here to attend 
an air meet, and took off for home, This 
kid—I mean the boy that’s missing—was 


A 
} 
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always hanging around our airport here, 
\ 
and—” 

“So this police officer has the good sense 
to depend on wide-awake boys once in 
awhile, in his hunts!” Uncle Tom’s eyes 
shone with excitement. 

“And what’d you tell him, the officer? 
And what message did you send?’ 

“He asked did I know any special boy 
in Boston—any amateur I’d talked with, 
before, and I said you’d just told me one. 
Ym going to eall him at police head- 
quarters, if I get any message back. What 
message did I send? Oh, the whole works 
—I mean the whole story he told me. You 
see it would cost a lot to telegraph all 
that, and it’s fun for us boys. Course his 
family has telegraphed to the Boston 
police—I told the boys along the line that, 
too—only we boys haven’t any limit to 
the words we send—and sometimes our 
network gets pretty quick results.” 

“Network !”’ repeated Uncle Tom. “This 
whole country covered by a network of 
clever, wide-awake boys. Lucky for the 
country, I’d say!” 

Bud opened astonished eyes at this 
viewpoint. “Want to stick around with 
me?” he ventured. “Might get something 
back in less than an hour. Or do you want 
to go downstairs?” 

“Tl stick around, thank you”, said 
Uncle Tom. “‘On Wings of Radio’ thrills 
me a lot more than ‘On Wings of Song.’ ” 

In less than an hour Bud and Uncle 
Tom clattered downstairs and raced for 
the telephone. Passing the library door, 
which stood open, Uncle Tom put in his 
head to say breathlessly: “Keep: still, 
everybody, for a few minutes, will you? 
I mean, don’t play till we come back, will 
you, Marian? Something important’s 
going on.” 

By this time Bud’s voice came to them, 
and Uncle Tom hushed them all to dead 
silence. 

“Sergeant Brady? Yes, this is Bud West- 
lock. Yes, sir, he’s in Boston. Yes, sir, my 
message on the air went through—record 
time, wasn’t it?—and I got that amateur 
my uncle knows and he telephoned the 
Hast Boston Airport and the aviator you 
were talking about landed there to-day. 
He's been stopping on the way. Kid told 
him a fish story that his parents knew 
he was going to hop a ride—said they 
knew how crazy he is about planes and 
that they didn’t mind how he got his 
chance. Guess that aviator is a sap to 
believe a kid story like that!” Bud gave 
a chuckle, and Uncle Tom grinned in sym- 
pathy. “Well, this amateur my uncle 
knows in Boston”, Bud’s voice went on, 
“got busy on the telephone, and between 


him and the police and the airport of- 


ficials, they got hold of your aviator. And 
he’s got the kid, and says he'll keep him 
under his thumb all right, till he hears 
what to do. Here’s his address. You can 
wire him there, direct, if you want to, 
he says, if you think that’s quicker’n work- 
ing through the police.” With that amiable 
parting shot, Bud hung up the receiver 
and turned, to be stricken to immediate 
embarrassment by a silent audience at the 


library door. 


“Come here”, commanded Uncle Tom, 
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“and not a word out of you. It’s my story”. 
And when the story was done, Bud, 

scarlet, uncomfortable, said, in confusion, 

the first thing that popped into his head. 

“Aw—every boy does it nowadays.” 

“No, not every boy’, said Uncle Tom, 
looking squarely at his own son. “Reg 
doesn’t know a binding post from a—a 
button hook; now do you, son?” 

“Perhaps Reginald knows some things 
Bud doesn’t. Music, for instance.” Aunt 
Marian was swift in defense of her son. 

“Well”, said Uncle Tom whimsically, 
his arm around Bud’s shoulders, “you 
know I was saying to Bud in the attic, 
that for manly boys, I think ‘On Wings 
of Radio’ beats ‘On Wings of Song’. 
There’s just one thing in this world I 
believe in, more than another, and that 
is my hunch about boys. And I want to 
repeat a statement I made at dinner, that 
T’ll wager Bud knows more about what- 
ever he’s interested in than any of the 
rest of us.” 

But Bud, unused to limelight, and un- 
able to bear it, had fled to sanctuary— 
his own quiet attic in which he had found 
the wide world. 


[All rights reserved] 


My Choice 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 
In June, when school was out, I thought 
That June was hard to beat— 


So much to do, and all outdoors 
Was blossomy and sweet. 


And then July was better still, 
With fishing trips galore; 

We swam through sultry August days 
And picnicked at the shore. 


September called us back to school ; 
J didn’t mind at all. 

With work and play, I do believe 
My favorite time is fall! 


Three Pendulum Lakes 


Asia, Africa, and North America each 
has a pendulum lake; in other words, a 
lake whose length and depth alternately 
increase and decrease. Lake Kara-koshun, 
in Central Asia, is often spoken of.as the 
most restless lake in the world. It re- 
treats, first northward and then south- 
ward; but its movements are so slow that 
even the fishermen, who change the loca- 
tion of their reed huts, searcely yvealize 
that the lake has swung away from its 
former position. The period of complete 
change from north to south is estimated 
to be about one thousand years. 

In Africa, Lake Tohad changes its level 
about once in twenty years. This change 
is gradual, and it retains its low and high 
points for a period of about three years 
before starting its progress forward or 
backward. Sometime between 1828 and 
1832, according to native records, this lake 
became nearly dry. After this extreme, it 
attained a level higher than had ever 
been known. These variations have hap- 
pened many times since. Whenever the 
decrease was great, the following increase 
was also great; when the decrease was 
very small, the corresponding increase was 
also unusually small. 
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In the United States, Lake Brie rocks 
with rhythmic gusts of wind that blow 
from the west or southwest, and the 
water of the lake is blown eastward, to 
cause a rise of from six to ten feet in 
a very few hours. This happens with every 
gale, and when the force of the wind is 
spent, the water swings back again. The 
lake continues to rock back and forth, 
eastward and westward, for several days 
before resuming its natural position. 


Fishing Lines of Kelp 


When the first white settlers went to 
the coast of Washington and British 
Columbia, the Indians there used fishing 
lines of kelp for catching halibut and 
other large fish. 

Kelp ‘is a seaweed which has its roots 
on the bed of the ocean and sends long 
round stems to the surface. At the ends 
of these stems are bunches of streamer- 
like leaves, and where leaves and stem 
join are hollow spheres, something like 
electric-light bulbs in form. Their pur- 
pose is to support the leayes and keep 
them on the surface of the water. The 
stems, often fifty to sixty feet long, are 
very strong. 

The native Indians gathered the kelp 
and laid it in fresh water for about a 
week, to wash and bleach it, then took 
it to their wigwams and hung it up to 
dry. The smoke from the camp fires cured 
the kelp and made it very tough and 
elastic. When it was thoroughly dried, 
the Indians took it down and tied the 
stems together into one long line, from 
two to three hundred feet in length. 

For hooks, the Indians cut hemlock 
knots and sharpened them, after fashion- 
ing each knot into a semicircle. To each 
knot was added a prong of wood, pointed 
downward, to act as a barb. Hook and 
prong were fastened to the kelp line with 
sinews, or with tough rootlets. , 

Before casting the line into the water, 
the Indians fastened to it several shorter 
kelp stems, each of which had one of 
the bulb floats to keep the line from sink- 
ing. The bait was fastened to the hook 
with a rootlet. 

The Indians cast out the lines, but did 
not keep one end of each in their canoes, 
as is done to-day. The floats kept them in 
place on the surface of the water, and 
a stone, fastened to the line about three 
feet from the hook, kept the bait deep 
in the water. Fishing started at sunrise 
and was continued until the sun was well 
up above the horizon. Each Indian had 
from two to six lines to care for and, if 
the fish were hungry, he was very busy. 

Enough fish could be secured for drying 
and keeping for winter use, besides all 
that the Indians could eat fresh. The 
early white people enjoyed this fishing, 
and learned from the red men where the 
halibut banks were. Later, ships were 
sent to these banks, and much of the 
halibut used in this country comes from 
the very places where the Indians used 
those old kelp-fishing lines. In fact, the 
banks are very important to-day, as the 
north Atlantic banks are fast being 
depleted. 
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What the Church School Does 


GERTRUDE TAFT 


Miss Taft récently entered upon her 
duties as Associate Secretary of the 
Department of Religious Education, 
A. U. A., after a notable record as 
head of the church school in the First 
Unitarian Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 


HERE is no task which offers a 

greater challenge than that of making 
the church vital to young people. As they 
build up their interests and habits, they 
are searching for a religion by which they 
ean live. Adults can help in this quest 
by an honest sharing of the religious feel- 
ings and thoughts which they themselves 
have. Naturally, this contact is made 
through the church school. 

A boy and a girl, twelve and eight years 
of age, who commuted to a church twenty- 
five miles by motorbus, had perfect at- 
tendance for a year, except that the lit- 
tle girl missed two Sundays when she was 
ill with the mumps. In order to be on 
time, they left home at 7.380 o’clock in 
the morning. The parents used no com- 
pulsion in the plan, but gave definite en- 
couragement and co-operation to the ex- 
tent of taking the children a few Sundays 
when they missed the bus. The children 
enjoyed the school so much that traveling 
through the rain or snow was not too 
great a hardship. 

It is difficult to determine all the things 
which these children learned in this never- 
to-be forgotten experience. Undoubtedly 


they gained some factual information 
from their lessons. But far greater was 
their attitude of loyalty toward their 
church, their teachers and friends. To 
them Sunday was the most important day 
of the week. 

For these children and others like them 
in every church, all church school workers 
should be challenged to put their best 
efforts into making the school hour a 
vital experience. The periods for the 
whole year total less than two days. Under 
ideal conditions, with perfect attendance, 
a pupil spends but thirty-six or forty 
hours in the school. Few children have 
such records. In this limited time, the 
church makes its contribution to the 
growth of the religious life of the child, 
gives him its interpretation of religion, 
which he may carry with him as long as 
he lives. But the church has the oppor- 
tunity to develop its school to the highest 
quality ; so that the brief morning session 
may be one in which the pupil gains in- 
spiration, pleasure, and real help for 
everyday living. 

This ideal is presented not to make the 
task seem impossible, but to help teachers 
to renew their faith in the importance of 
their work, and their vision of the pos- 
sibilities it offers. The religious training 
of the children is a most vital part of the 
church’s work to spiritualize living. With 
eonfidence and courage may we pursue 
it during the coming year! 


Alliance Distributes Hundreds of Tracts 
at Eastern States Exposition Booth 


HREE thousand persons, it is esti- 

mated, took tracts from the booth con- 
ducted for the distribution of liberal 
religious literature at the Eastern States 
Exposition of 1930 at Springfield, Mass. 
The response was greater than that of 
the previous year, with many who had 
taken tracts before renewing or strength- 
ening their interest in liberal religion and 
others acquiring this interest. More ques- 
tions were asked of those in charge of the 
booth than in the past. 

The exhibit was under the direction 
of Mrs. Frank S. Blliott, national chair- 
man of the Committee on Social Service 
of the General Alliance, and Mrs. Arthur 
G. Robbins, chairman of the Massachu- 
setts Committee on Social Service of the 
General Alliance. It was for one week, 
September 14 to 20. Members of the 
Alliance of Springfield, Mass., under the 
leadership of Miss Harriet R. Pease, gave 
out the tracts. Rev. Minna C. Budlong, 
field secretary of the General Alliance, 
assisted in the distribution. 

A similar booth is part of the exhibit 
of women’s activities held October 6 to 11 
by the Business and Professional Woman’s 
Club of New York City at the Hotel 
Astor. The booth will be managed by the 
League of Unitarian Women of New York 
City. This is the seventh annual distri- 


bution in that city. The first distribution 
in New York was the beginning of this 
kind of work, followed by many other 
distributions at fairs and other exhibits. 


Southwestern Federation to Meet 


The Southwestern Federation of Reli- 
gious Liberals will meet in All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church, Kansas City, Mo., October 
27, 28 and 29, The first session of the con- 
ference will be held Monday night, October 
27, with a symposium on “Can We Have 
a Liberal Religion?’ Among the speakers 
will be Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, secretary 
of the Western Unitarian Conference, of 
Chicago; E. Haldeman-Julius of Girard, 
Kans.; Dr. John Bmerson Roberts of 
Kansas City; Rev. Earl Blackman of the 
Youth Forum of Kansas City; Rabbi 
Samuel Mayerberg of Kansas City, and 
Rey. Joseph Myers, Jr., of Kansas City. 

Other speakers will be Rev. Clifton M. 
Gray of Topeka,- Kans.; Rev. W. M. 
Backus of Lawrence, Kans.; Rev. H. ©. 
Ledyard of Hutchinson, Kans.; Rev. John 
G. MacKinnon of Wichita, Kans., and Rey. 
Harold Niles of Denver, Colo. 

The conference is composed of religious 
liberals in the Middle West, and all of its 
sessions will be open to the public. 
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Meadville Opens 


New group of buildings changes the sky 
line of University neighborhood 


With its new building at Woodlawn 
Avenue and Fifty-seventh Street, Chicago, 
almost completed, and with the new 
church of the First Unitarian Society 
on the opposite corner almost finished, 
the Meadville Theological School opened 
the academic year 1930-31 on a familiar 
location, but with unfamiliar and beauti- 
ful surroundings. The striking feature 
architecturally of this new group of 
buildings, representing liberal religion in 
America, is the spire of the First Church, 
which changes the sky line of the whole 
University neighborhood. It attracts at- 
tention at once, not only by its graceful 
lines of beauty, but because it is the only 
spire in a little forest of towers. 

The University buildings in general are 
of English Gothie of the Tudor period. 
The church and School, which are their 
neighbors, are also Gothie in design, but 
the church is of an earlier period and 
the School of a somewhat later period, 
generally known as the Jacobean. The 
difference in style and the use of split- 
face stone set these buildings off from the 
others, and the further differences be- 
tween the church and the School indicate 
their distinctive purposes. 

It is expected that both the church and 
School buildings will be completed by the 
first of the year and will be dedicated at 
about the same time. The Hull Chapel, 
for thirty years the house of worship of 
the First Unitarian Society, which will 
form a transept of the new building, will 
be used by both the congregation and the 
School until the larger church is finished. 
After the opening of the new church, the 
pews of the Chapel will be turned to face 
each other, and this transept of the 
building will be used almost exclusively 
by the School. 

Ten new students enrolled at the open- 
ing of the fall quarter, October 1. Among 
these is a representative of the National 
Church of Czechoslovakia, which is affil- 
iated with the International Congress of 
Religious Liberals. Already a Doctor of 
Philosophy, he is to study the philosophy 
of religion at Meadville and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, to prepare for a 
chair in the Theological School of the 
new church, which will be affiliated with 
the faculty of the National University 
at Prague. Another representative has 
come frmo the Brahmo Samaj in India; 
and a third from foreign lands is from 
Italy, the son of Prof. Mario Puglisi, 
whom many Unitarians know as devoted 
to liberal religous work in that country. 

Also among the new students are three 
women, all college graduates, one of 
whom will study for the ministry and the 
other two for the work of religious educa- 
tion. The registration of the School for 
the quarter is: Graduate of colleges and 
universities, 16; unclassified students, 3; 
undergraduates, 8; total, 22. 

Dr. Charles H. Lyttle, Professor of 
Church History, is taking his sabbatical 
leave of absence during the autumn 
quarter. 
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CHAPEL, said to be one of the most 
exquisite and appropriate in this 
country, has been built adjoining the First 
Parish Church in Weston, Mass. It is to 
be used as a children’s church. The dedi- 
eation, which occurred May 
; 23, was am impressive service 
; in which the present minister, 
Rey. Miles Hanson, Jr., a for- 
mer minister, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Buffalo, N.Y., Rev. 
Elmer 8S. Forbes, and Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, took part, in 
the presence of a large con- 
gregation. 
The chapel was designed as 
a memorial to Dr. Edmund 
Hamilton Sears, by Harold 
Buckley Willis of the firm of 
Allen and Collens. The chan- 
cel is given in memory of the 
members of the Case family. 
A memorial cabinet at the 
rear of the chapel, under the 
organ screen, contains the 
‘manuscripts and documents of 
Dr. Sears. The organ itself 
was installed by the First 
Parish as a memorial to Rev. 
Charles F. Russell, while the 
case was given by Hdward 
Field as a memorial to five 


. 


generations of the Field 
family. 
The architectural scheme 


for the chapel follows the 
English Gothic tradition, with 
the square chancel end, rather 
than the French. Careful study 
was given to have the color of 
the painted decorations, the 
mosaic and stained-glass win- 
dows and lighting fixtures 
follow one harmonious scheme. 
The donors of the chapel, 
members of the memorial com- 
mittee, and the architect from 
the first agreed that no imita- 
tion materials would be used 

at any point in the chapel. 
The floor is entirely of 
Vaurien stone obtained in 
France, and the engaged 
vaults and chancel arch are 
a mixture of Vaurien stone with two or 
three other French limestones from the 
Loire Valley. The chancel table material 
comes from Spain and is called “Florido 
Créme”. The mosaic panel of the table 
] was executed by Venetian glass mosaic 
* workers in the employ of Calvert, Her- 
. rick, and Riedinger, New York City. The 
stained glass was executed in the studio 
of Wilbur Herbert Burnham of Boston. 
The color pattern of the chancel win- 
dow follows the type of full colors 
used in late thirteenth-century French 
glass, striking examples of which may be 
Bs seem in Chartres, Bourges, and the apsi- 
dal aisle windows of Notre Dame, Paris. 
subject of the window is in keeping 
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Weston Memorial Chapel 


Church for Children, Memorial To Edmund Hamilton Sears 


with the position of the chapel in the 
parish house, the medallions showing the 
salient episodes in the birth of Christ. In 
the side windows of the chapel, various 
colors and tones have been used in order 


DEDICATED TO REVERED MINISTERS, FOR 
WORSHIPING CHILDREN 


A shrine in Weston, Mass., erected in love for kindred and friends and the 
service of young people, a living bond of the generations as they come and go 


to admit more light. The woodwork of the 
chapel, like all the other features, was 
designed especially for this church. 

The carving was done by men who re- 
eeived their training under the old appren- 
tice system in England, Sweden, Germany, 
or Austria. The figure of the Preaching 
Christ in the pulpit was carved by a very 
able veteran, Edgar Keene. An effort was 
made in all the detail work to use flower, 
animal, and insect forms, suggestive of 
spring and youth. The cross and candle- 
sticks were carved from holly wood in 
the shops of William F. Ross & Co. The 
traditional symbols of the four Gospels 
were used to ornament the arms o2 the 
cross. 
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The decoration of the main frieze is 
the rose vine, a symbol of martyrdom and 
divine love. Throughout, the mosaic panel 
shows the grapevine, the universal symbol 
of communion; the peacock, a symbol of 
immortality. The central medallion bears 
the Greek letters Chi Rho, a symbol of 
Jesus Christ found on the walls of early 
Christian catacombs and on the sarco- 
phagi. Alpha and Omega, the beginning 
and the end, appear on the same medallion. 

The South window is the 
work of Wilbur Herbert Burn- 
ham of Boston, Mass. It repre- 
sents scenes from the child- 
hood of Christ. At the base of 
the window are the words, 
“Suffer little children to come 
unto me.” 

The altar is made of marble 
from Spanish quarries. The 
front panel of the altar is of 
a glass mosaic, which repre- 
sents numerous’ and varying 
symbols of the spirit of Chris- 
tianity. 

The memorial cabinet, which 


may be kept continually 
lighted, contains the manu- 


scripts and books from the 
library of Rev. Edmund Ham- 
ilton Sears, D.D. In this cabi- 
net are, including the original 
manuscripts of the famous 
hymns written by Dr. Sears, 
“Calm on the listening ear of 
night”, “Peace on earth’, “It 
came upon the midnight 
clear”, 

The chapel, following the 
early English Gothic tradi- 
tion, is true and harmonious. 
Every part has been made 
especially for it. Color and 
symbolism express with dig- 
nity the spirit Ye faith and 
of hope. 


1811-1929 

In a letter to The Church- 
man, New York, Rey. Albert 
BE. George, an Episcopalian 
clergyman, says: 

The student of the Prayer 
Books of different denomina- 
tions must have been im- 
pressed by the fact that the 
present revised edition of the 
Episcopal Prayer Book, in its 
changes, owes something to 
the Unitarian influence as manifested in 
the King’s Chapel Book of Common 
Prayer, put forth in 1811, second edition. 

This Prayer Book was a revised edi- 
tion of the Prayer Book of the Episcopal 
Church, and the very changes which the 
Unitarians made in 1811 are the very 
changes which are noted to-day in the 
offices of the revised Prayer Book of 
1929. 

Anyone who cares to compare these 
books and note how similar are the 
omissions made will see that the fore- 
sight of the Unitarians of 1811 has be- 
come the decision of the Episcopal Church 
of these days. 
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Unitarianism: A Religious Fellowship 
Without Theological Requirements 
(Continued from page 819) 

It would be doing a great wrong to the 
donors to the Association to assume, as 
some I fear do, that they were endowing 
what Rev. Charles Lowe shrewdly speaks 
of as “petrified” rather than living, 

prophetic Unitarianism. 


This view, I think, is justified by 


the fact, which surely no one can 
gainsay, that when Unitarians of 


every generation have had to decide 
between a faith of fixed theological 
content and the principle of a religion 
free from fixed and final doctrines, 
they invariably chose the latter. The 
principle of free inquiry has always 
triumphed with us. Our Unitarian 
heritage expects, requires of each new 
generation that it shall be forward- 
looking, forward-thinking. 


But, again be it said, it should not be 
expected that all Unitarians would en- 
thusiastically accept the obligations and 
implications of a free fellowship, of a 
faith free from finality. It is not matter 
for surprise that there should always be 
a goodly number who have an itching to 
shape Unitarianism to their will and their 
beliefs and require all to conform thereto. 
Having failed in Annual Meeting of the 
Association and in National Conference 
to commit the body to a definite theology, 
it was to be expected that effort would 
sometime be made to accomplish this 
purpose through the Executive Committee 
or official action of the Association. 


Safe in Such Hands 


The Records of the Executive Com- 
mittee (Volume V) bear witness to just 
such an effort. Efforts were made to secure 
the writing of “a statement of faith not 
longer than the Apostles’ Creed” which 
“all churehes hereafter formed by the 
American Unitarian Association shall re- 
ceive ... as the doctrinal basis of their 
organization”. There is nothing in the 
record to indicate the source of this by 
all odds most insidious move toward fixity 
of doctrine. The purpose of the scheme is 
obvious. If adopted, it would have made 
sure that the financial resources of the 
Association would be administered in sup- 
port of a Unitarian orthodoxy starving 
out of the aided churches all those called 
radical. It was a shrewd move, but the 
directors of the Association, regardless of 
their personal sentiments, were not will- 
ing to tie the Association to a “petrified” 
Unitarianism. 

It was proposed that a committee be 
appointed to report the names of men to 
constitute a committee to prepare such a 
statement of faith. The names suggested 
for that committee are witness of the 
unwillingness of the directors to be satis- 
fied with anything but the judgment of 
the most eminent in the denomination. 
It is worth while to read over the list 
of names: Rey. Frederic H. Hedge, Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke, Rev. Rufus Ellis, 
Rey. Charles G. Ames, Rev. Samuel R. 
Calthrop, Rey. Francis Tiffany; Hon. FB. R. 
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Hoar, George W. Curtis, and Charles 
Allen. One feels denominational interests 
would be safe in the hands of such men. 
It is not easy to vision all that hap- 
pened. After having appointed a commit- 
tee to suggest names for a committee, 
the directors evidently were not satisfied 
with their action, and so they decided 
to reconsider the vote by which the com- 
mittee to nominate a committee had been 
authorized. At a still later meeting the 
whole matter was discussed again and 
finally laid on the table. As it was de- 
sired that the matter should be finally 
disposed of by all the directors, it was 
ordered that absentee members he noti- 
fied of the day and hour when final action 
would be taken. The records note (May 14, 
1877) that the question of preparing a 
statement of faith was defeated. 


The advocates of a Unitarianism tied 
to a definite theology must have finally 
concluded they were fighting a hopeless 
battle. Since that time there has been no 
attempt to cramp the spirit of “free in- 
quiry”’, unless one regards the desires 
of some to-day to read out of the fellow- 
ship those who are variously described 
as “humanists’ or “non-theists” or 
“atheists” as a renewed attempt to tie 
Unitarianism to a definite and final 
theology. 


It must be admitted there is little 
to choose between those who seventy- 
five years ago contended no one was 
properly a Unitarian who did not 
believe in a supernatural revelation, 
a supernatural Christ, and those who 
now contend no one is properly a Uni- 
tarian who does not profess to be a 
theist. The spirit and purpose are the 
same in both cases. The language only 
is different. 


Yet few Unitarians would be willing to 
Say what the Association by an _ over- 
whelming vote said in 1853, that Unita- 
rianism stands and must stand unquali- 
fiedly for the “Divine origin, the Divine 
authority, the Divine sanction of the reli- 
gion of Jesus Christ’. Few Unitarians 
would think of reading out of the fellow- 
ship anyone for holding and teaching the 
heresy expressed in Theodore Parker's 
“Transient and Permanent”, With the ex- 
ception of the 1853 episode, Unitarians 
have shown a constant and increasing 
reluctance to commit themselves to any 
statement of faith, or to any theological 
viewpoint. 

With this exception, the principle of 
“free inquiry” has always been more con- 
genial to the Unitarian mind than any 
particular doctrine. At a meeting celebrat- 
ing the completion of the old 25 Beacon 
Street, George W. Curtis sincerely and 
with justifiable pride asserted, ‘“Unitarian- 
ism is incapable of definition. . . . It is 
a church without a bishop and a religion 
without a creed.” If, as I believe, Mr. 
Curtis spoke with the support of Uni- 
tarian history, then it is a blank repudia- 
tion of our most basic principles for any- 
one to-day to wish to deny Unitarian fel- 
lowship to those who do not measure up 
to some quite indefinite standard of theism. 

The unwillingness to put out of our 
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fellowship any heretic whatsoever; the 
desire to have men of all minds, of all 
shades of belief or unbelief; the wish 
to keep company even with those who re- 
fuse to pledge themselves to a definite 
theism, is nowhere more finely disclosed 
than in the report to the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Association of its committee 
which conferred with the directors of the 
Western Unitarian Conference and the 
Western Unitarian Association upon the 
differences dividing them. While it was 
the judgment of the officers of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association that they were 
obligated to administer the funds in the 
interest of “Christian theism” and of 
“pure Christianity’, using the phrase 
“in a broad and generous sense to include 
what makes for the spirit and life of 
Jesus Christ’, the Association was em- 
phatie in its refusal to conduct any in- 
quiry whatever to determine whether uny 
minister or society applying for or re- 
ceiving aid were engaged in work con- 
sistent with “pure Christianity”. To in- 
quire into the beliefs of any minister or 
society, the committee states, would be 
“contrary to and destructive of our uni- 
form tradition”. It is not, the committee 
points out, for the Association or any body 
of officials to determine or to say whether 
this or that person is or is not properly 
a Unitarian. Each person must decide that 
for himself or herself. Unitarianism 
recognizes no authority that classifies a 
person theologically or denominationally. 

Whether from the denominational stand- 
point that is always a comfortable posi- 
tion or not is another matter. The report 
of that important committee reaffirms the 
Unitarian policy of the open door—that 
those who wish to fellowship with us 
will find the door open, a ready welcome, 
and no questions asked. This is in per- 
fect accord with the quotation I gave at 
the outset from The Christian Disciple 
of 1822. 


“We Are United” 


The recent revision of the by-laws of 
the Association was all in the direction 
of the widest freedom of religious thought. 
The revisers deleted the phrase “pure 
Christianity”, and put in its place the 
phrase that was in the original draft of 
the Association by-laws, “pure religion”. 
The idea held by the men who made the 
first draft of the Association by-laws was 
that: religion transcended all theology, 
and that is the reaffirmed Unitarian posi- 
tion. Unitarian fellowship is a religious 
and not a theological fellowship. 

Stil more impressive, and looking in 
the same direction, is the statement made 
by the trustees of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
recently in reply to a memorial seeking 
to limit the editorial freedom of that 
journal. Regardless of their own individ- 
ual theological opinions and preferences, 
the trustees recognize that nothing but 
the utmost freedom of thought and speech 
is consistent with Unitarianism. “We are 
united”, they say, “not in a stationary 
acceptance of a creed or cult but in an 
active and progressive search for more 
truth and good will. ... A religious fel- 
lowship founded, like our own, upon demo- 
cratic principles, needs equally its dit- 
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ferent points of view. ... We have no 
heretics, but welcome Christian and Jew, 
Protestants of all names, agnostics, human- 
ists, men of ideals and aspirations, regard- 
less of race or creed, who wish to be 
with us. Our doors are and will remain 
open. If this is a new experiment in the 
history of religion, it carries with it risks 
and difficulties, but we do not fear them.” 

That is a chapter in the Unitarian 
story of which we may be truly proud. 
It deserves to be more effectively told. 
I have necessarily made the references 
as brief as possible. The content of that 
chapter puts upon all who share and de- 
sire to be worthy of this splendid Unita- 
rian heritage an unparalleled obligation to 
refrain from’ setting up any authoritative 
theological view. Hach can only speak for 
himself. Nor do we with any consistency 
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speak through the voice of a majority; 
and above all, we must never attempt to 
read out of Unitarian fellowship even 
those who seem to treat ‘‘the endeared 
forms of our common religion with con- 
tempt’. To be true to Unitarian principles 
we simply must, no matter how distaste- 
ful at times it may be, stand unqualifiedly 
for a free and open fellowship. To quote 
again from the statement made by the 
trustees of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER: 
“We have no _ heretics, but welcome 
Christian and Jew, Protestants of all 
names, agnostics, humanists, men of ideals 
and aspirations, regardless of race and 
ereed, who wish to be with us. Our doors 
are and will remain open.” 

On that rock we stand, for we cannot 
do otherwise. 

(The End) 
[All rights reserved] 


Personals 


An article in the August 7 issue of THE 
CHRISTIAN ReGiIsTER, “Preserving a Bal- 
ance’, by Rey. Dilworth Lupton, has been 
reprinted in the October Fleet’s and 
Bookwise. 


A reception in honor of Mrs. Thomas 
G. Rees of Boston, Mass., president of the 
General Alliance, was given at the home 
of Rev. and Mrs. George Lawrence Parker, 
Toledo, Ohio, October 6. 


Rev. L. M. Birkhead, minister of the 
All Souls Unitarian Church in Kansas 
City, Mo., has published two new Little 
Blue Books. They are No. 1531, “Can We 
Follow Jesus To-day?’ and No. 15387, 
“The Essence of Unitarianism’’. He has 
previously ~ published nine other Little 
Blue Besks, which are printed by the 
Haldemau-Julius Company. 


Mrs. Frank Gibson, a charter member of 
the First Unitarian Church, Los Angeles, 
Calif., died September 11. Mrs. Gibson 
had for a long time been identified with 
progressive movements, both in civic, na- 
tional, and international affairs, and her 
life has been one of loving service. 


Rey. W. Waldemar W. Argow preached 
his farewell sermon in the People’s Church, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, September 21. The 
auditorium of the church was crowded, 
and scores of people could not find room. 
Mr. Argow is now minister of the May 
Memorial Church in Syracuse, N.Y. 


Rey. and Mrs. Frederic J. Gauld and 
Mr. and Mrs. E. E. H. Souther repre- 
sented the First Parish Church of Cohas- 
set, Mass., at a supper given October 4 by 
the First Parish, Hingham, Mass., in cele- 
bration of the renovation of the Ship 
Church. 


“Mrs. Laura A. Everson of Hanover, 
Mass., who was a member of the Rockland, 
Mass., Unitarian Church, died September 
24 in her summer home at Scituate, Mass. 
She was a charter member of the Joseph 
E. Wilder Women’s Relief Corps and a 
past noble grand of Riverside Rebekah 
Lodge. She is survived by a son, George, 
and a daughter, Mrs. Eva Dodge. She 


was ninety-two years old and was the 


oldest resident of Hanover. 


Miss Nancy C. Lincoln, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Gardner Lincoln of Ware, 
Mass., was married recently to Raymond 
Harrison Wickware of Detroit, Mich., a 
son of Mrs. Lida B. Wickware of New 
York City, in the Ware Unitarian church, 
by Rev. George Mayo Gerrish, the min- 
ister. This was the first marriage cere- 
mony in the church in fifty-four years 
and the second in the history of the 
ehurch. 


Dr. Edward A. Horton, minister emeri- 
tus of the Second Church in Boston, Mass., 
and chaplain emeritus of the Massa- 
chusetts Senate, had his eighty-seventh 
birthday September 28. The parish of the 
Second Church greeted him affectionately 
in the church calendar: “For many years 
he gently and wisely counseled the people 
of this church and was to all within the 
scope of his inspiration a splendid ex- 
ample of helpful living. We are grateful 
for our share of his companionship for 
so many years and wish for him as many 
more years as may bring him happiness.” 


Miss Khandwala, daughter of Dr. T. C. 
Khandwala, will be the Levi Barbour 
Scholarship student at the University of 
Michigan this winter. Dr. Khandwala, 
who is a citizen of India, is a student at 
the Meadville Theological School. 


Merrill O. Bates, of the Church. of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y., has entered the 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry. 


Rev. and Mrs. Frederick Lewis Weis of 
the First Church in Lancaster, Mass., are 
sailing on October 22 for France. Mr. 
Weis is to take oral examinations for 
the degree of Doctor of Theology at the 
University of Strasbourg, his thesis hav- 
ing been printed and accepted. Mr. and 
Mrs. will be away six weeks. 


Rey. William Stanley Nichols, minister 
of the Church of the Messiah, Montpelier, 
Vt., has been granted a six months’ leave 
of absence from the last of November to 
go to Tampa, Fla., to serve the new Uni- 
tarian church of that city. A supply min- 
ister will be engaged for the church in 
Montpelier. ; 


The LEADERS 
of to-morrow 


are the READERS 
of to-day 


ROM the thinking young men 
F and women of to-day, the lead- 

ers of to-morrow will be chosen 
—leaders in business, in art, sci- 
ence, religion, and literature. 


The work of the National Library 
Committee is especially noteworthy 
because it is reaching just this class 
of young men and women—by plac- 
ing THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER in col- 
lege libraries throughout the nation. 
Hundreds of loyal Unitarians are 
already supporting this movement 
—making it possible to reach the 
maturing generation with the out- 
standing organ of liberal religion. 


But much more support is still 
needed—hundreds of college and 
university libraries remain on our 
waiting list; much fertile territory 
is yet untouched. 


Important work is accomplished by 
every $3 subscription. Won’t you 
help? 


THE NATIONAL 
LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


25 Beacon Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 

Here is my contribution of $........ 
to the work of your Committee. 


If not already supplied, please send THE 
REGISTER to the following libraries. 


Seer eee ee eee ee, 


City 


(Make check payable to National Library 
Committee.) 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


It is the duty of 
every serious 
thinker 


to add his own 
opinion 
to the common stock 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


King’s Chapel Services 


The preacher at the King’s Chapel noon 
services, October 21 and 22, will be Rev. 
Ralph B. Bailey of the First Parish in 
Cambridge. On Thursday, Dr. William W. 
Rose of the First Universalist Church in 
Lynn will preach. The preacher October 
24 will be Dr. William E. Gilroy, editor 
of The Congregationalist. Raymond HB. 
Robinson will give an organ recital in 
King’s Chapel, October 20, at 12.15 P.M. 


George C. Gardner Dies 


George ©. Gardner, a prominent Uni- 
tarian layman of Springfield, Mass., died 
at Damariscotta, Maine, August 28. Mr. 
Gardner, an architect of note, had been 
chairman of the Springfield planning 
board since its formation in 1921. He was 
born August 6, 1865 


Supper for Ministers 


In honor of the five new ministers who 
have been settled in and near New York 
during the past year, the Metropolitan 
Conference on October 23 will give a sup- 
per and reception at the West Side Church. 
The ministers are Lon R. Call, West Side 
Church; Elmer D. Colcord, Mt. Vernon; 
Dale DeWitt, Hollis; George G. Howard, 
Hackensack; and M. McKarl Nielsen, 
Flushing. 


Centennial at Taunton, Mass. 


The First Congregational Society of 
Taunton, Mass., will celebrate its centen- 
nial October 18 and 19. An informal re- 
ception will be held in the chapel Satur- 
day evening, October 18. Sunday morning, 
Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn, the present 
minister, will preach a historic sermon. 
Dr. Louis ©. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, will bring 
the greetings of the Fellowship. At an 
informal service Sunday afternoon, the 
past ministers will speak. The ministers 
of the other churches in Taunton and the 
ministers of the Channing Conference 
have been invited to this service. 


WHITMAN, Mass.—A series of special 
Sunday evening meetings is being held 
at the First Unitarian Church, of which 
the minister is Leon S. Simonetti. Rey. 
Samuel G, Dunham of Wollaston, Mass., 
preached September 28, on “Passion and 
Power”. The second service will be held 
October 19, when Dr. Carlyle Summer- 
bell of Roslindale, Mass., will preach; 
the third, November 23, with Rev. John 
N. Mark of Arlington, Mass., as preacher. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


“LET US 
REASON 
TOGETHER” 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


Copies of this address given at_the 
Annual Meeting of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League last May have 
been printed for general distribu- 
tion. Write to the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


SIXTEHN BwACON STREBT, BOSTON, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of to-day. 
Its association with the University of 
Chicago opens to its students, in addi- 
tion to its own courses, a curriculum 
unrivaled in extent. 

The Winter Quarter will begin Fri- 
day, January 2, 1931. 

For information address 


President SypNEY B. Snow, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Unt- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


The present term began August 18, 19380. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


HARL MORSDH WILBUR, D.D. 


THE criristian 


For Young Men 
UNION week PARTIES 


For Fall and Winter Sports 
Inquire at 


48 Boylston Street 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1845 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. ‘ 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presiwent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R, ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C, CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad, 
The Associationis supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Fall Term begins October 6. 
Rev. Lyman V. Ruriepep, President. 
For particulars address 


Miss ANNIE M. Fitoon, School Administrator, 
83 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


“In the foothills of the White Mountains’’ 


Boys only, beginning September. College, Gen- 
eral, Practical Arts Courses. Junior School, 


All Sports. Over fifty years, Unitarian aus- 
Pines. yr eiiien room, board, laundry, $800. 
e to: 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16. Andover, N.H, 
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Proctor Academy News Notes 


The student council for 1930-31 were 
elected October 7, as follows: Seniors— 
Donald F. Quimby, Lowell, Mass.; Arthur 
Sadlier, Hopedale, Mass. Juniors—Wil- 
liam Kidder, New London, N.H.; Fred- 
erick Tolles, Nashua, N.H. Sophomores— 
William Miller, East Andover, N.H.; 
Raymond Hull, New London, Conn. Fresh- 
men—Robert G. Sawyer, New  Lon- 
don, N. H. 

The football season opened on Satur- 
day, September 27, with a good hard 
game with Lebanon High School, Proctor 
emerging victorious, 13-7. 

Kimball Union Academy defeated Proc- 
tor 19-0 on Carr Field, Andover, October 
4, Proctor day girls played a tie game 
0-0 in field hockey, with Simonds High 
School of Warner, N.H. 

Miss Hleanor D. Brannan of New York 
City spoke before the morning assembly, 
October 1, on “Europe Eleven Years After’. 

Several boys accompanied Headmaster 
Wetherell to Manchester, N.H., October 
7, to attend the Young People’s Religious 
Union meeting held in connection with 
the New Hampshire State Conference. 
They heard Dr. Edward M. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the University of New Hampshire, 
speak on “Religious Life on the Univer- 
sity Campus”. 

Friends of Proctor may wish to have 
some wrought-iron gifts made for Christ- 
mas. The Academy’s practical arts de- 
partment is ready to receive orders for 
candelabras, iron-holders for log-wood, 
andirons, ete. 

A photograph of the entire school was 
taken October 2. 

If any church has a surplus of Unita- 
rian hymmnbooks, in good condition, and 
would care to send them to Proctor, they 
would be gratefully received. At least 
twenty copies are needed. 


George S. Wright Dies 


George Sumner Wright, a prominent 
layman and director of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, died October 6 at his 
home in Watertown, Mass. As president 
of Dwinell-Wright Company of Boston, 
Mass., he was prominent in business, and 
his many services in philanthropic fields 
won him the high esteem of a wide circle. 
He is survived by his widow and a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Benjamin Greeley Ferris, of Fort 
Benning, Ga.; two grandsons, four grand- 
daughters, and two sisters. An appropriate 
account of his life will be published in an 
early issue of THE REGISTER. 


H. Mortimer Gesner at Randolph — 


A plan for the strengthening of the 
Randolph, Mass., Unitarian Church has 
been formulated by Dr. Walter R. Hunt, 
secretary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. Rey. H. Mortimer Gesner, son of 
Rey. Herbert M. Gesner, minister of the 
Second Parish (Unitarian) Church of 
Marlboro, Mass., will conduct a_ series 
of Sunday evening services and do parish 
work. A letter has been sent to one hun- 
dred citizens of Randolph asking for their 
co-operation. The preacher for October 12 
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was Rey. Herbert M. Gesner. Other 
preachers for October are Rey. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy of Milton, Mass., and Rey. 
H. Mortimer Gesner. 

‘The Randolph church was established 
in 1889; for the last ten years it has 
had only Sunday evening services con- 
ducted by Rev. Milton E. Muder, minister 
of the First Parish Church of Westwood, 
Mass, 


Summer Services at Littleton, N.H. 


Summer services held in the Unitarian 
church at Littleton, N.H., were brought 
to a close in September. Much interest 
was taken in the services, both by sum- 
mer residents and townspeople. Several 
Sunday morning congregations numbered 
Unitarians who had driven twenty or 
twenty-five miles to attend the service. 
The ministers who occupied the pulpit 
were Rey. Earl C. Davis of Concord, N.H.; 
Rey. Ivan A. Klein of Berlin, Mass.; Rey. 
Alson H. Robinson of Plainfield, N.J.; 
Dr. John H. Lathrop, of Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
Rey. Arthur E. Wilson of Fall River, 
Mass.; Rey. Frederick R. Griffin of Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Rev. Raymond H. Palmer of 
Lynn, Mass.; Rey. Thomas M. Mark of 
South Boston, and Rey. Charles P. Well- 
man of Woburn, Mass. These men were 
on their vacation, and their response to 
the invitation to preach during their brief 
holiday was deeply appreciated by the 
society, which is, as Mr. Robinson char- 
acterized it at the opening service, “an 
isolated household of the Unitarian faith”. 

The floral decorations on August 31 
were in memory of General George T. 
Cruft of Bethlehem and Boston, who was 
for many years a member and trustee of 
this church. They recalled the days when 
General Cruft used to drive from Maple- 
wood to the service, bringing with him as 
ministerial supplies such men as Edward 
Everett Hale, Robert Collyer, and Charles 
G. Ames. The church has a fine organ 
and beautiful windows, gifts from General 
Cruft and his family. It is closed for the 
winter. 


Sunday School Union Meeting 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston, Mass., will hold the first meeting 
of the season in the First Parish Church, 
Dorchester, Mass., Monday, Octover 20. 
After a supper, conferences will be led 
by Miss Marian Drew Bassett, Miss Annie 
E. Pousland, and Mrs. Eaton H. Perkins. 
Rey. Thomas H. Billings will speak on 
“The Place of the Bible in Religious 
Education” 

Officers of the Union for 1930-31 are Rev. 
J. Harry Hooper, president ; Frederick H. 
Hunter, Vice-president; Mrs. H. B. Hart- 
well, secretary; and Harry O. Mayo, 
treasurer. 


Gift to Pension Fund 


An anonymousc¢ontribution of $500 has 
been received by the Unitarian Service 
Pension Society, enabling the society to 
bring the ministers’ pensions up to the 
rate of $725. 
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Y. W. C. A. Week 


Local branches of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association throughout Massa- 
chusetts are combining in a “Know Your 
Y. W. C. A. Week”, October 19 to 25, when 
the public is invited to visit the centers, 
observe club and class work, and learn 
the program as a whole. 

Boston is starting off Sunday afternoon 
with an open house and tea at 140 
Clarendon Street. In addition to an in- 
spection of the activities building, the 
Pioneer Residence, and dining-room, 
motor trips will be taken to the girls’ 
residence, 40 Berkeley Street, and the 
International Institute, 190 Beacon Street. 


OUR HERITAGE 


Cape Cod a While Ago 


A clean story 
A true picture 
“Academically excellent’ 
Entertaining, invigorating 
Worth remembering 


By NANCY W. PAINE SMITH 


Published by Billy May 


Provincetown, Mass. 
295 pages. 


Price, $2.50 


Death Notice 


Entered into her rest at Medford, Mass., 
October 1—ANN AUGUSTA ROBINSON, 89 years, 
EE, SO ee eee 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


EXPERIENCED ORGANIST and choir director 
desires position, substitute or permanent. Ad- 
dress 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, or tele- 
phone Arl. 0529-J, 

WANTED—Church position, with or without 
directing, by experienced organist and recitalist. 
Best of references. Address: ORGANIST, 153 
Belmont Street, Belmont, Mass. 
COMPANION-SECRETARY—Experienced, _ reli- 
able, middle-aged Protestant wofnan desires 
position with semi-invalid or elderly person. 
Drives auto. Excellent references. THE CHRIS- 
TIAN RECISTER, C-163. 

A REAL HOME is offered to a few guests by 
adult family, Pleasant location in beautiful 
town. Comforts include sunny, well-heated 
rooms, unlimited hot water, and best of food. 
Moderate. rates. Address, Mrs. E. Roscoe 
McAfee, ELMwo.Lp, Lancaster, Mass. 


The Pageant 
You Need 


for Thanksgiving, Christmas, Peace Sun- 
day, Easter, or other church festival is in 


Plays and Pageants 
for the Church School 


Compiled by MARIE W. JOHNSON 
Write TODAY for a copy for examination. 


$2.00, at all bookstores 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., Publishers 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Actor: “I insist on real food in the 
banquet scene.” Stage Manager: “Very 
well, then, you shall also have real poison 
in the death scene.”—Pearson’s. 


Constable: “Let me see your driving- 
license.” Girl: “Well, as a matter of fact, 
officer, I don’t happen to have it on me; 
but if it will save you any bother, I can 
assure you it’s very much like any other 
jolly old driving-license.’—Humorist. 


The Editor of The Christian World 
prints the following perfect tribute: “The 
Christian World”, writes Dr. Frank Bal- 
lard, “gets more aggravating every week ; 
i.e., it has to be read when one wants the 
time for something else. But I am glad 
to recommend it.” 


“Ten cents’ worth of bicarbonate of 
soda for indigestion at this time of night’, 
cried the infuriated druggist, who had been 
aroused at 2 a.m., “when a glass of hot 
water would have done just as well!” 
“Weel, weel’, returned MacDougal, “T 
thank ye for the advice, and I’ll no’ bother 
ye, after all. Goodnight.” 

—The Pathfinder. 


Once, when the great D. L. Moody had 
utterly exhausted everybody on his evan- 
gelistie staff during a series of meetings, 
Tra Sankey, his famous song-leader, who 
also took other parts in the services, 
offered a prayer, during the few moments 
before going on the platform, as follows: 
“QO God! do tire Moody, or give the rest 
of us superhuman strength!” 


In reflecting on the defeats of Shamrock 
V. we may gather a erumb of comfort 
from the fact that she was never so hope- 
lessly outclassed as were the competitors 
of the America when that famous old 
sloop first lifted the cup in 1851. A cartoon 
of the day depicted Queen Victoria in the 
cabin of the royal yacht, with the caption: 
“Signal master, are the yachts in sight?’ 
“Yes, your Majesty.” “Who is first?” “The 
America.” “Who is second?” “Alas! your 
Majesty, there is no second !” 

—Manchester Guardian. 


Apropos the recent symposium on pray- 
ing for a change in the weather, Scotland, 
via London Humorist, sends this one: 
The easterly wind had dried the land, and 
the crops were suffering from the drought, 
so the agriculturists of the parish waited 
on the minister with a request to “put 
up a word or twa for rain’. The min- 
ister, who had a reputation for the ef- 
ficacy of his supplications on previous 
oecasions, heard the deputation gravely, 
and, after a silence, during which he 
earefully scanned the horizon, replied: 
“A wull, but A’ll bide a wee till the win’s 
mair off the west!” 


“Sooner or later the lesson has to be 
learnt that things are not always what 
they seem; but the disappointment of my 
four-year-old youngster’, says a father 
in The Manchester Guardian, whose first 
visit to church followed closely on his 
introduction to a barber, seeemed un- 
necessarily acute. When the surpliced 
choir entered, he stared at them, puzzled 
for a moment only; then a light dawned, 
and he tugged at my sleeve and said ex- 
citedly, “I say—are all those little boys 
going to have their hair cut?” 


The Christian Register 


Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for our ministers 
who have served faithfully twenty or 
more years and have reached sixty- 
five years of age. Help our work by 


sending annual contributions to the 
Treasurer. 


JAMES PARMENTER, President 
Henry M. Wi1iaMs, Vice-President 
SamvueL A. Exiot, Vice-President 
Rosert 8. Lorine, Secretary 


Haroitp G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 


55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON : 


7 eae following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere_for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service 


156 STUART STREET BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


fs Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special 
Season Or. 


COX SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


for Early 
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Tn this 
Editorials . . . . 
Original and Selected 


Illinois. Conference Votes to Form Tri- 
State North Central Conference . . . 
A Traveler Sees the Deep and Abiding 
Differences Between Races in South 
America and Our People, by Edgar Swan 
lers . . : . ° . . . . ' 
Unitarianism: A Religious Fellowship With- 
out Theological Requirements, II, by 
Charles Graves oe ee ee 
What the Church School Does, by Gertrude 
Taft; Alliance Distributes Hundreds of 
Tracts at Eastern States Exposition 


[OcTOBER 16 1930 
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Booth FSS BS. Alt fF OQ +. OS) (B26 
Weston Memorial Chapel . . . .. 827 
Bookland 

Books 4 + «3% & W~egegh lo: Sunline Sane 
Our Children 

On Wings of Radio, by Rose Brooks . . 824 
Poetry 


Consummation, by Grace R. Phillips . . 
My Choice, by Daisy D. Stephenson . 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THB DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, 
Rey. Charles BE. Park, D.D., Minister. Morning 
Service, 11 a.m. Communion service immedi- 
ately after morning service on the first Sunday 
of each month. All seats free at all services. 
The church is open daily from 9 to 5. All 
welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeritus, 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus 
of men’s voices. Raymond C. Robinson, Mus Bac., 
organist and choirmaster. Sunday at 11 A.M., 
Morning Prayer, with sermon by Dean Willard 
L. Sperry, D.D. Week-day services, 12.15 P.M. 
Monday, Organ Recital; Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Rev. Ralph E. Bailey, First Parish, Cam- 
bridge; Thursday, Dr. William W. Rose, First 
Universalist Church, Lynn, Mass.; Friday, Dr. 
William HE. Gilroy, Editor of The Congre- 
gationalist. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rey. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, minister: Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 9.30 A.Mm., 
Chureh School. 11 a.M., Morning service. Ser- 
mon by the minister. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at Bast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.80 a.m., Church 
School; 11 a.m., Morning service. 


LANCASTER, PA.—CHURCH OF OUR 
FATHER, corner of West Chestnut and Pine 
Streets. “The Little Cathedral.” Two squares 
north of Lincoln Highway through city. Week- 
day visitors welcomed. Call at manse, Sunday 
morning service at 11 a.m. Church school at 
10 a.m. Rey. Robert Sheridan Miller, minister. 


MILTON MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister, 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. Services closed dur- 
ing the summer. Will be resumed October 5. 


The 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston - 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


